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THE FIRST SKYLARK OF SPRING. 


Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, sweet, — 
The virginal, untroubled sky, 
And this vext region at my feet. — 
Alas, but one have I! 


To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade, of mundane care. 
They amid mortal mists are made, — 
Thine, in immortal air. 


My heart is dashed with griefs and fears ; 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone. 
O high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on! 


Not loftiest bard, of mightiest mind, 
Shall ever chant a note so pure, 
Till he can cast this earth behind 
And breathe in heaven secure. 


We sing of Life, with stormy breath 
‘That shakes the lute’s distempered string: 
We sing of Love, and loveless Death 
Takes up the song we sing. 


And born in toils of Fate’s control, 
Insurgent from the womb, we strive 
With proud, unmanumitted soul 
To burst the golden gyve. 


Thy spirit knows nor bounds nor bars ; 
On thee no shreds of thraldom hang ; 
Nor more enlarged, the morning stars 
Their great Te Deum sang. 


But | am fettered to the sod, 
And but forget my bonds an hour ; 
In amplitude of dreams a god, 
A slave in dearth of power. 


And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more. 
Thou sing’st as if thou knew’ st the whole, 
And lightly held’st thy lore ! 


Sing, for with rapturous throes of birth, 
And arrowy labyrinthine sting, 
There riots in the veins of Earth 
The ichor of the Spring ! 


Sing, for the beldam Night is fled, 
And Morn the bride is wreathed and gay. 
while her revelling lord o’erhead 
Leads the wild dance of day ! 


Sing 


5 


The serpent Winter sleeps upcurled : 
Sing, till I know not if there be 
Aught else in the dissolving world 
But melody and thee ! 


Sing, as thou drink’st of heaven thy fill, 
All hope, all wonder, all desire — 
Creation’s ancient eanticle 
To which the worlds conspire ! 


The First Skylark of Spring, ete. 














Somewhat as thou, Man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 
Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 






The springtime bubbled in his throat, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the note ; 

Ah, thine is Youth and Love ! 








Thou sing’st of what he knew of old, 
And dreamlike from afar recalls ; 
In flashes of forgotten gold 
An orient glory falls. 





And as he listens, one by one 
Life’s utmost splendors blaze more nigh ; 
Less inaccessible the sun, 
Less alien grows the sky. 








For thou art native to the spheres, 
And of the courts of heaven art free, 
And carriest to his temporal ears 
News from eternity ; 





And lead’ st him to the dizzy verge, 
And lur’st him o’er the dazzling line, 
Where mortal and immortal merge, 
And human dies divine. 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 


A ROUMANIAN SONG. 


In the green garden sitteth on a bed 
Of columbine, a young and rosy maid, 


| Under the shade of roses white and red. 


A young man lingers as he passes by : 

‘*O fair, and over-fair for such as I ; 

Art thou a maid, dear heart?’ is all his 
cry. 


‘*Or art thou some glad peasant’s mated 
dove, 

Or a white goddess strayed from heavens 
above ?” 

‘* No goddess I ; nor any peasant’s love. 

But a carnation in this garden sown, 

A red carnation in this garden grown : 


Youth, hast thou not some flower for thine 
own?” 


‘* Nay, none I have,”’ he said ; ‘‘ the dew 


am I. 

I come at nightfall when the leaves are 
dry, 

And when [I go, carnation, thou shalt 
die !”’ 






Longman’s Magazine. Nora Hopper. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN AND HIS WORK. 

WHEN in the autumn of 1893 Francis 
Parkman was gathered to his fathers, 
who for many generations have been 
conspicuous in New English annals, 
his countrymen pronounced with no 
uncertain voice the nature of their loss. 
It is doubtful if the author of ‘ Mont- 
calm and Wolfe’? has been justly ap- 
preciated upon this side of the Atlantic. 
There still exists, I fancy, a vague idea 
that transatlantic subjects can ‘hardly 
by their nature attain to the dignity 
of history of the first class. It is a 
curious and unaccountable prejudice. 
Wars which had scarcely any result 
but the exhaustion of the combatants, 
and no motive but the ambition of a 
king or the spite of a concubine, com- 
mand much greater notice. And yet 
even in detail what uneventful reading 
is a futile campaign in Flanders com- 
pared with that dramatic struggle be- 
tween the French and English in the 
forests of America which changed the 
destinies of the world. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Parkman has 
made the story of this momentous con- 
test his own, and devoted to it practi- 
cally his entire life. Famous historians, 
both English and American, have of 
course handled the subject in the 
course of their work, but always, it has 
seemed to us, in a perfunctory and life- 
less manner. No. attempt has ever 
been made to put breath into the va- 
ried hosts that joined issue for the 
great stake, or to paint the sombre for- 
ests and the silent lakes that echoed 
with the roar of their half-forgotten 
battles. In the ordinary historical 
chapters on this period there always 
seems a consciousness on the part of 
the author that he is dealing with types 
that he cannot attempt to portray, and 
with battle-fields of a kind that are be- 
yond the common experience of mili- 
tary history. The ability to bring back 


in detail these old campaigns out of the 
vanished woodlands, and to put life 
again into the men who fought them, 
is naturally, perhaps, outside the scope 
of the eminent writers at whose feet 
we have been accustomed to sit. 


In 
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brief and perfunctory paragraphs they 
take us over the Alleghanies in such 
fashion as we might negotiate the 
Brighton Downs, while the glories of 
Lake George and the majesty of the 
St. Lawrence are reduced to geograph- 
ical expressions. Fenimore Cooper 
has, no doubt, helped in great measure 
to lighten our darkness, but Francis 
Parkman is the first historian. who has 
seriously undertaken the story of the 
great fight for America betweeu the 
Saxon and the Gaul, and to bim every 
Saxon, and indeed every Gaul, owes a 
great debt. Indeed, the Frenchman. 
owes perhaps the greater one, for it 
is amid the French camps and forts 
and villages that Mr. Parkman chiefly 
leads us. And if he has to close his. 
long work with the downfall of New 
France, he leaves us with a respeet for 
the gallantry of our vanquished foe 
that should satisfy the most exacting 
even of Frenchmen. 

Apart from the literary and historical 
merit of these volumes, there is an- 
other reason that will help to secure 
them undisputed position as the clas- 
sics of this period. Two of the types. 
which figure conspicuously in these 
wars, the Indian and the backwoods- 
man, are upon the verge of extinction. 
To the next generation they will be but 
legends. Mr. Parkman came in time 
to study them, to live among them, and 
to know them as they were in his 
younger days, shifted westward it is 
true, but not materially altered from 
their ancestors who butchered one 
another on the banks of the Ohio a 
hundred years before. 

Francis Parkman, as has been al- 
ready indicated, belonged to a family 
distinguished in the annals of New 
England for several generations. He 
was born in 1823, and after graduating 
at Harvard began at onee and of set 
purpose to fit himself for the work to 
which most of his life was devoted. A 
period of travel in Europe, which in- 
cluded a long sojourn in the Jesuit 
College at Rome, was the first step. 
This was followed by a journey en 
horseback across the continent to Ore- 
gon, a hazardous performance in 1846, 
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and by a season spent in the wigwams 
of the western Indians. The latter 
was an invaluable experience to a man 
with such an object as Parkman’s. He 
was in any case fond of wild sports, a 
good shot, and a bold horseman. A 
few good sportsmen have had ready 
and skilful pens ; a few great authors 
have had some fondness for the milder 
forms of sport ; but it is rare indeed to 
find all the unflagging industry, the ac- 
curacy, and the fine literary balance of 
the student in a man who is perfectly 
at home on an unbroken horse, and 
can face without flinching the charge of 
a wounded buffalo. 

As a matter of fact, however, these 
early adventures of Parkman, while 
they inspired his pages, ruined his con- 
stitution, and made him something of 
an invalid for life. That he reached 
the allotted span of threescore years 
and ten, and was thus enabled to finish 
his work, should be a cause of thank- 
fulness to those who have benefited by 
it, and is one of those many instances 
of an ailing body sustained beyond ex- 
pectation by an active and vigorous 
intellect. 

‘“*The Conspiracy of Pontiac,’’ pub- 
lished when the author was twenty- 
eight years old, was written under 
physical infirmities that would have 
overborne many a man whose pen 
was his livelihood. And this incentive 


to industry in Parkman’s case was 
wanting. ‘For three years at this 


time,’”’ he tells us, ‘*the light of day 
was insupportable ;’’ and the work of 
collecting, reading, and sifting the doc- 
umentary evidence gathered from the 
public offices of Europe and America, 
and from other sources, amounting to 
many thousand pages of manuscript, 
was done wholly by the aid of an 
amanuensis. For many years after 
this the state of his health precluded 
ull idea of serious work, and he lived 
at his country house near Boston, de- 
voting himself to floriculture so suc- 
‘cessfully that he achieved the highest 
honors as an amateur gardener, and 
even wrote a book on roses and lec- 
tured at Harvard on similar subjects. 
The death of his wife in 1858 broke up 
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his home and sent him once more on 
his travels, which the improved state 
of his health now made _ possible. 
Henceforth, however, his journeys 
were all directed to Europe, for he 
now felt able to take up again that 
labor of love which he had looked on 
as the work of his life. With per- 
fected and extended plans for pur- 
suing this he visited, both now and 
many times during its accomplish- 
ment, England, France, and Spain in 
search of the materials which formed 
the basis of his many volumes. These 
were produced at fairly regular inter- 
vals, ‘*The Pioneers of France in the 
New World,” ‘*The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century,” 
‘*The Discovery of the Great West,’’ 
“The Old Régime in Canada,” 
‘Count Frontenac and New France,”’ 
‘*Montcalm and Wolfe,’ being pub- 
lished in the order named. Lastly, a 
year before his death, the gap still re- 
maining between the year 1700 and the 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle was filled in 
by “A Half Century of Conflict.” 


The social and political condition of 
the English colonies in America, though 
not much considered upon this side of 
the Atlantic, has been tolerably well 
elaborated on the other. Provincial 
histories have been abundant every- 
where, rich in detail and almost always 
more picturesque than accurate. Of 
recent years authors of another calibre 
have been hard at work sweeping away 
the wealth of legend in which the ac- 
tual doings of Cavaliers and Puritans, 
Huguenots and Dutchmen, Frenchmen 
and Indians were enshrouded, and giv- 
ing to Americans a more accurate pic- 
ture of their fathers. 

It is not necessary, in order to appre- 
ciate Mr. Parkman’s fascinating story 
of their struggles with their French 
rivals in Canada, to have at one’s fin- 
gers’ ends the condition of the thirteen 
jarring commonwealths that lay upon 
the Atlantic coast in 1750. Indeed, the 
utter dislocation of the British system 
beyond the sea, if system it can be 
called, reveals itself sufficiently when 
brought face to face by Mr. Parkman 

















with their 
And this extreme want of unity and 
sympathy will come as a surprise, per- 
haps, to most Englishmen, who are 
accustomed to think of Americans, not 
of Virginians or Pennsylvanians. So 
strong was this cleavage that the peril 
and the ultimate glory of the French 
wars scarcely weakened it. In the 
War of Independence there was, it is 
true, much unity among the orators 
who opened the ball. Upon closing 
any history of that great struggle there 
can be but one impression left upon the 
mind of the impartial reader ; the pres- 
ence, that is to say, of one great domi- 
nant personality, a noble and heroic 
figure by all means, and a few thou- 
sand soldiers whose endurance and 
bravery command unstinted admira- 
tion. Of the great mass of the popula- 
tion there is absolutely nothing to be 
said at all. They worked their farms 
and did their shouting at home with a 
prudent eye, no doubt, to local majori- 
ties and the drift of events. As for 
the legislators, out of the mouths of 
their own prophets only can we judge 
them, and one after the other of these 
present a sorry picture of the non-com- 
batant patriot of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

Mr. Parkman has made the French 
Canadian, not the English colonist, the 
main subject of his work. But in his 
able treatment of this hardy and valor- 
ous race the sharp contrast between 
the methods of the two pioneering na- 
tions is exhaustively illustrated. At 
first sight, indeed, the threatened su- 
premacy of the French seems incon- 
ceivable, and any serious rivalry hardly 
less so. All that is visible of the 
French power in North America in the 
days of Louis the Fifteenth is a thin 


strip of settlement upon either bank of | 


the St. Lawrence. Numerical insig- 
nificance is still further discounted hy 
a rigorous climate and a somewhat poor 
soil ; and lastly, the French Canadian, 
unambitious and priest-ridden as we 
know him to be now, and as he was 
individually to an even greater extent 
then, seems but a feeble obstacle in 
the path of the colonial Briton. 
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ancient European rival. | 
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As we look upon the long line of 
English colonies stretching down the 
Atlantic coast, peopled even then with 
nearly three millions of busy workers, 
it is hard to realize that a few thousand 
Frenchmen in the far north can have: 
been any serious menace to such a 
sturdy phalanx. It is almost as hard 
nowadays to conjure up those dreams 
of Western empire which at that time 
fascinated the imagiuations of French- 
men on both sides of the ocean. Even 
man for man one is apt to think of the 
sturdy colonist of the English settle- 
ments, with his rifle and his axe, as 
more than a match for the volatile 
Frenchman amid such surroundings as 
both were placed in. Upon the whole, 
however, in the eighteenth century the 
latter had in this respect a marked 
advantage. It is true that the British 
borderers, notably the Scotch-Irish of 
the Alleghany frontier and the fight- 
ing vanguard of the New England 
settlements, were equal and probably 
superior to the French trappers. But 
the English borderer had his crops, his 
home, his family, his independence of 
action to be considered, and above all, 
his Indian foes. When he fought it 
was for his life, for fresh territory, or 
for the right of hunting. He had, 
particularly the Alleghany man, no 
country, no attachments, no interests 
outside his own rude clearing. He rec- 
ognized no overlord, and was beyond 
the reach of any government. As for 
the mass of the colonists who had all 
these things, they had become es- 
sentially men of peace. They were 
farmers, merchants, sailors, and slave- 
owners ; most of them had never seen 
a wild Indian, and to the great major- 
ity the French had been hitherto but a 
name. They were busy after their 
different fashions in making a living, 
and were intensely provincial in thought 
and action. It is curious to remember 
that the Southerners of 1861 went into 
the Civil War under the firm convic- 
tion that the Yankees, and the men of 
New England in particular, had no 
stomach for a fight. Poor gallant fools, 
they had sadly forgotten their history ! 
For in the eighteenth century, count- 
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ing out the Southern borderers, the 
men of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire were by far the most martial of 
all the colonists. The nearness of 
these provinces to the French and the 
Indians accounted in great measure, of 
course, for this superiority. The New 
England militia from the settlements 
were not an equal match for the 
French backwoodsmen, but when the 


call to arms sounded, these farmers and | 


fishermen marched to the frontier or 
beyond it with a spirit, discipline, and 
promptitude that we look for in vain 
among the other colonies. 

Nor should it be forgotten that while 
William the Third was engrossed with 
the reconquest of Ireland, Massachu- 
setts upon her own account with thirty- 
two ships and over two thousand men 
attacked Quebec. It was a somewhat 
audacious performance, as the rock-girt 
city was well- garrisoned and com- 
manded by the redoubtable Frontenac ; 
and that the attempt was a failure de- 
tracts in nowise from the spirit which 
designed it. In the French wars, how- 
ever, the chief difficulty lay not so 
much in the unmilitary spirit of the 
colonists, as in the want of cordiality 
between the different provinces, and 
their consequent inability to act in 
concert. Their legislators, when any 
general scheme of attack or defence 


positive delight in thwarting every 
measure that the leaders both of colo- 
nial and British opinion had set their 
hearis on. The governors of the vari- 
ous provinces, and a small group of 
men in each, viewed matters from a 
continental and national standpoint, 
wrote, talked, and to the best of their 
power acted accordingly. Virginia, for 
example, east of the Alleghanies, was 





nearly as large as England, and con- | 
‘company or two was maintained, re- 


tained only half a million inhabitants, 
and iis legislators, chiefly men of es- 
tate, had all the elbow-room and all the 
land they wanted. A line of Scotch- 
Irish settlers beyond the Alleghanies 


protected them from the Indians, and | 


few of them either could or would real- 


on 
| . 
Was in question, seem to have taken a 
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that the presence of a few French 
trading-posts was of any moment what- 
ever. There were plenty of Virginians, 
no doubt, who for the sake of adven- 
ture or of pay were quite ready to 
march to the ends of the earth. But 
the gentlemen who held the purse- 
strings, though given to extravagance 
in private life, were perfect Shylocks in 
their official capacity. Moreover, the 
feud with the governor in almost every 
province was so bitter and perennial, 
that it was sufficient for that long-suf- 
fering personage to be in favor of a 
policy to ensure it a fierce opposition. 
Massachusetts and one or two of her 
neighbors, as I have said, were better, 
the other colonies were worse than 
Virginia. The record of Pennsylvania, 
when hard blows were going, is 
through the whole colonial period so 
consistently contemptible that one won- 
ders at a Philadelphian ever caring to 
refer to the years prior to the revolu- 
tion. The thrifty dependency of the 
Penns contained chiefly Quakers and 
| Germans, it is true, the former being 
|averse to war on principle, and the 
latter wholly given over to money- 
making ; but every effort, offensive or 
defensive, of the colonies benefited 
Pennsylvania at least equally with the 
rest. Pennsylvania, however, looked 
She did even less than this ; she 
persuaded a whole Indian tribe to fore- 
swear war even for the purposes of 
self-defence. When after a generation 
these unhappy people had succeeded 
in turning themselves into caricatures 
of Quakers, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that a neighboring tribe in a 
disturbed season should resist such a 
golden opportunity for gathering scalps 
cheaply and wiping them out to a man. 
And still Pennsylvania looked on. 

In some of the colonies a King’s 





cruited and officered chiefly from the 
province. Their officers held King’s 
commissions, and took keen delight in 


isnubbing their brethren of the militia 


whenever the opportunity offered. 
Young Washington, on his first expedi- 


ize that the wilderness beyond was a tion to the Great Meadows, found the 


subject worth their consideration, or! King’s company sent with him such an 











intolerable nuisance, and their com- 
mander so incapacitated by the sense 
of his own importance, that he left 
them behind and went on alone with 
his militia. Another King’s company 
from New York, that was to have 
joined him on the same occasion in 
April, he met on his return to the 
frontier in August laboring through 
the woods with five-and-thirty women 
in their train! The airs of these quasi- 
officers of the king were a terrible 
cross to Washington, when, after the 
destruction of Braddock’s army, he 
was the foremost provincial soldier in 
the colonies. An edict giving them 
rank above any provincial officer so 
roused the ire of the young commander 
of the Virginian forces that he rode all 


the way to Boston on horseback to re- | 


monstrate, which he did with effect in 
the winter of 1756. The young squire 
of Mount Vernon and fighting colonel 
of militia was not the man to be 
snubbed by a ‘Maryland King’s cap- 
tain of thirty men’? which was the 
immediate grievance, and his manner 
of progression northwards 1s a pretty 
glimpse of the man and the times. He 
rode, as we may read, the four hun- 
dred miles in a uniform of buff and 
blue with a white and scarlet cloak over 
his shoulders, and a sword-knot of red 
and gold. His horse-furniture was of 
the best London make, trimmed with 
livery lace, with the Washington arms 
engraved upon the housings. His two 
aides-de-camp in uniform rode by his 
side, while behind him followed his 
servants on horseback, dressed in the 
family liveries and weariug hats laced 
with silver. Washington, it must be 
remembered, was by inheritance and 
by marriage one of the wealthiest men 
in Virginia before he was thirty. 

From this brief digression let us re- 
turn to Mr. Parkman and follow him to 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. In the 
scattered settlements stretching for two 
or three hundred miles along both 
shores of the noble river we have a 


people few in number but of one race, 
one faith, and bending without ques- 
tion to the will of an autocratic ruler in 
iemporal matters, and in spiritual ones 
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trembling under the domination of a 
powerful Church. The French mon- 
arch strove to rule Canada as a prov- 
ince of France, with a martial governor 
and a militant Church, both eager for 
the favor of their sovereign however 
they might fall out among themselves. 
As a fighting machine Canada was a 
great contrast to her southern neigh- 
bors. When the king, through his 
lieutenant in Quebec, gave the signal 
he also found the money, and nearly 
every man in Canada was ready to 
march. A large part of the population 
were wandering backwoodsmen en- 
gaged in the fur-trade. Most of the 
actual tillers of the earth held their 
lands under feudal tenure ; and though 
in later times they developed into com- 
parative affluence, they had in these 
days little beyond their pride of birth, 
their hunting-shirts, and their rifles, 
and were as ready to lead the tenants 
of their unprofitable acres to batile as 
the latter were to follow them. At the 
time of the struggle with England this 
colonial aristocracy held a_ position 
unique in the social history of any 
country. They were the owners of 
tracts of land varying from one to 
twenty leagues in extent, virgin forest 
for the most part, but sprinkled thinly 
with the smali clearings of an ignorant 
and superstitious peasantry. The rents 
at which the latter held their lands 
were so nominal that, even when they 
were paid, the income was insufficient 
for the bare subsistence of the seigneur 
and his family. Mill-rights, fines, and 
all the other feudal dues had a nominal 
existence ; but with a few exceptions 
the gentry, so far as education and ma- 
terial condition went, were no better 
off than their own peasantry. On sev- 
eral occasions the king had actually to 
supply money to keep them from starv- 
ing in the long, cold winters. With all 
this their rank and their social suprem- 
acy were jealously preserved, but they 
took to the woods in great numbers 
and engaged in an illicit free trade ; 
illicit chiefly because this trade was the 
royal perquisite, and secondly because 
the rules of their order forbade them 
to engage in commerce. It may be 
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imagined how readily and gaily such a 
people marched to war when the trum- 
pet sounded. They left no work be- 
hind them that the women and boys 
could not easily achieve, while they 
often had in prospect before their eyes 
the looting of some English settlement, 
or some trading-port packed to the roof 
with valuable furs. Nor must the con- 
stant goading of the Church be forgot- 
ten. Sometimes at remoter poinis, 
such as the Acadian settlement, inter- 
course with the fishermen of New En- 
gland had developed a tendency among 
the French Catholics to greater inde- 
pendence of thought and action. This 
was fiercely combated by the priests. 
It was a damnable sin, they thundered, 
to have intercourse with English here- 
tics, a virtue to oppose them at every 
point. Wonderful legends were in- 
vented for Indians and refractory peas- 
ants. Christ was a Frenchman, they 
were told, and the English had cruci- 
fied him ; to kill New Hampshire farm- 
ers and Albany traders was held up as 
a pious obligation to good Christians of 
Gallic blood. 

Then, again, there were several regi- 
ments from old France kept constantly 
in Canada, who became inured to for- 
est warfare and proved most formi- 
dable opponents to the peaceful and 
prosperous subjects of the weak, jeal- 
ous, and halting governments of the 
various colonies. Yet there were jeal- 
ousies even among the French in 
America, though not strong enough 
to seriously hamper their aggressive 
power. The regular soldier affected to 
despise the provincial, and the latter 
returned the feeling with interest. 
The officers, gay young aristocrats from 
France, chafed at the long banishment 
to which their royal master consigned 
them. While the Canadian seigneurs 
and backwoodsmen stripped themselves 
naked, and painted their bodies, and 
yelled the war-whoop like the Indian, 





the regulars chafed at the obsequious- 
ness they were compelled to show to | 
their savage allies in order to retain | 
their assistance. The inordinate boast- 
ing to which the provincial seems to 
have been prone was also a common 
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cause of disgust to the regulars. They 
were always two parties in the govern- 
ment of the country, whose separate 
reports of every event the king care- 
fully weighed ; and it is quite certain 
that the provincial party invariably 
attributed the glory of victory to the 
Canadian forces, and in defeat laid the 
blame upon the soldiers of the king. 
These internal jealousies, however, 
were merely social features in the ranks 
of the Franco-American forces, and 
not hindrances to successful effort like 
the intercolonial jealousies of the Brit- 
ish provinces. The English policy was 
simply dictated by the requirements of 
individuals who made their homes on 
the territories they had won. French 
policy cared little for settlement, for 
farming, or for civilization. The wil- 
derness and the fur-trade were its 
immediate objects, and in the prosecu- 
tion of this it aspired to claims geo- 
graphically so outrageous that it stirred 
with effect fatal to itself the long slum- 
bering British lion. 

The great feature, the most dramatic 
feature, at any rate, in the great strug- 
gle for America, previous to the clos- 
ing scene at Quebec, was Braddock’s 
defeat on the Monongahela. Among 
English writers Carlyle and Thackeray 
have, each in his own way, done some- 
thing to rescue this murderous affair 
from obscurity. The second baiile 
upon the same ground three years 
later, when veteran Highlanders ran 
like sheep from another small force of 
French and Indians is not, I think, 
recorded in the ordinary category of 
smaller British battles. Braddock’s 
expedition possesses an almost terrible 
fascination. The shock given to the 
colonies must have been tremendous, 
and even England was staggered. The 
brave, pig-headed martinet has stood 
out as a more vivid personality than 
most of the British leaders who left 
their bones or their reputations, or 
both, upon American soil. Out of 


eighty-six officers sixty-three were 
killed or badly wounded ; out of fifteen 
hundred men a little over a third es- 
saped extinction ; the assailants were 
The 


about seven hundred in number. 
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picture of the heroic blockhead who 
was responsible for the tragedy borne 
away dying in the midst of the panic- 
stricken troops is the most pathetic of 
the whole war. ‘*Who would have 
thought it! who would have thought 
it !’? he muttered in all the agony of a 
bullet in the lungs. ‘ We shall know 
‘ better next time.”’ But there was no 
next time for Braddock. He was 
buried in the centre of the track that 
for generations was called Braddock’s 
Road, and the wagons and the artillery 
were rolled over his new-made grave to 
obliterate every trace of the spot where 
the burly bull-dog lay, lest pursuing 
Indians should find and desecrate his 
corpse. I have ridden over the Alle- 
ghanies two hundred miles to the south 
of the old Cumberland and Fort Du- 
quesne trail, and been told by moun- 
taineers, who could not read or write, 
that I was on Braddock’s Road, so 
strong is the tradition of that memor- 
able fight, and none the less so perhaps 
from the grotesque misplacement of 


locality. It is said that in his dying 
hours Braddock could not bear the 


sight of a red coat, and that with his 
last breath he deplored his insults to 
the Virginia militia, who under Wash- 
ington had covered his retreat and lost 
nearly their whole number. 

The removal of the French settlers 
from Acadia was another notable event 
of the same year. Much sentiment 
has been lavished on the incident and 
the true facts proportionately ob- 
scured. Mr. Parkman’s exhaustive 
and graphic account of the affair by no 
means lessens the compassion justly 
felt for the unhappy peasantry so for- 
cibly deported, but it shifts the blame 
from the shoulders on which fiction 
has fastened it to those of the victims’ 
own rulers and countrymen. Canadian 
officialism seems at this period to have 
been absolutely regardless of the tillers 
of the earth. The dominant motives of 


soldier, priest, and official were terri- 
torial aggrandizement, extension of the 
Church, and personal greed. 

The peasantry of Acadia were prob- | 
ably the most capable and industrious 
in 


all French America. They had 








| 
| 
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passed forty years before, under the 
treaty of Utrecht, to English rule. 
Putting humanity aside, the manifest 
interest of the British government was 
to keep their alien subjects loyal and 
contented. French and English testi- 
mony unite in agreeing that everything 
was done, inclusive of perfect religious 
liberty, towards this end. The one 
aim in life of these simple people was 
to extract a living from a moderately 
fertile soil, and to worship’ God under 
their own priests in their own fashion. 
Granted these liberties to the full, and 
left to themselves, the reconciliation of 
the French peasantry to British rule 
was a practical certainty within a short 
time. But this did not suit the Cana- 
dian government. Acting through their 
garrisons on the frontiers of the se- 
ceded territory, every imaginable form 
of pressure was brought to bear upon 
the wretched Acadians to make their 
position as English subjects untenable. 
Superstition was a leading instrument 
in this heartless policy, and its chief 
exponent was the unscrupulous and 
fanatic Abbé Le Loutre. The oath of 
allegiance to the English crown was 
denounced as insuring eternal damna- 
tion, and the oath of allegiance was the 
sole tribute of any kind that England 
exacted. With such a people and at 
such a time this ecclesiastical thunder 
had serious effect, and yet more ter- 
rible means of coercion were the neigh- 
boring Indians, nominally Christian 
converts, as they carried crucifixes and 
sang hymns, but as unmitigated scalp- 
ers, torturers, and cannibals as the re- 
motest Western savages. 

Thousands of Acadians, under the 
combined terrors of eternal damnation 
and the scalping-knife, had already left 
their pleasant homes in Euglish terri- 
tory to starve and shiver in the wilder- 
ness over which the French flag floated. 
Those who remained were goaded and 
coerced into an attitude so irreconcil- 
able with their position as British 
subjects that the famous deportation 
became a stern necessity. The French 
government had used them as tools, 
and when no longer useful flung them 
There is no evidence that a 


away. 
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single regret was uttered by their Ca- 
nadian countrymen for their hard fate. 
There is evidence, however, that, cold 
as was the welcome which the various 
batches of expatriated Acadians_re- 
ceived in Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas, Quebec alone treated the 
exiles with absolute inhumanity. 

The advent of Pitt was an epoch in 
transatlantic history. The pulse of 
British America began to beat with a 
vigor hitherto unknown ; men of action 
crossed the seas to take command, and 
the nobler spirits in the colonies, so 
long despairing, took heart once more 
under the inspiring influence. The 
four great centres of French aggression 
still menaced the English colonies and 
cramped their action. Fort Duquesne 
on the west, Ticonderoga on the north, 
Louisbourg on the North Atlantic, and, 
the heart and centre of all, the rock- 
girt capital of Quebec frowned defiance 
over half the continent. A combined 
attack was planned, and this time by 
leaders who meant business. Great 
battles filled the place of picturesque 
and bloody skirmishes. England took 
America seriously, and regular troops 
crossed the ocean in formidable num- 
bers, while card-playing colonels and 
discredited generals were no longer 
considered good enough to fight for the 
great empire of the West. Even then, 
however, the trackless forest proved 
on more than one dire occasion too 
much for British valor. Once more 
we see veteran troops, and this time 
Highlanders of achieved renown, 


chased in panic from the fatal banks of | 


the Monongahela and slaughtered at 
will by half their number of French 
and Indians. We see, too, a large army 
of valorous and spirited troops flung 
back from the forest ramparts of Ticon- 
deroga with a loss of two thousand 
men, by Montcalm at the head of a 
lesser force of French and Canadians. 
And as an offset to these notable con- 


tests we have the still greater, and to| 


us more glorious ones of Louisbourg 


and Quebec, in both of which the for- | 


est and the Indian were absent factors. 
Quebec stands before us to-day in all 
its strength and all its beauty, with its 
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towers and spires and battlements elo- 
quent of its past history and its present 
significance. But what of Louisbourg, 
that old keystone of the North Atlan- 
tic, that Halifax of the eighteenth 
century ? Who knows even where it 
lies? Amid the solitudes of Cape 
Breton Island the rare visitor can now 
only trace the site of its streets and 
ramparts by grass-grown mounds, cha- 
otic heaps of stones, and crumbling 
arches, sinking or wholly sunk into the 
encroaching soil. Where in 1758 a 
town of four thousand souls, a_ big 
place for the period, and a fortress 
of international importance dominated 
Nova Scotia and the northern seas, 
almost nothing remains. A lonely 
farmhouse and an adjacent hamlet of 
fishermen’s cottages emphasize the sol- 
\itude. The tinkle of the sheep-bell on 
|the grassy slope mingles with the 
|boom of the Atlantic which with the 
|full force of its unbroken tides dashes 
|its foam on the rocky barriers of the 
forsaken and forgotten harbor. 

Not the least striking features of the 
long struggle between the two powers 
| were the sea-fights and chases that be- 
\longed to it. For years every French 
| vessel that reached Quebee had to run 
|the gauntlet of the ubiquitous battle- 
ships of Britain. Supplies, instruc- 
tions, troops, cannon, had to follow 
that watery track which was crossed 
and re-crossed continuously by the 
island sea-dogs. Many a Frenchman 
'must have had cause to bless those 
vapory mists that keep the fog-horns 
sounding as the modern steamship 
gropes its way across the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

Louisbourg was of great importance, 
and its capture by Amherst and Wolfe 
was hailed with an enthusiasm through- 
out new and old England scarcely sur- 
| passed by the crowning triumph of 
Quebec. Six thousand troops were 
jlanded from boats in wild weather 
upon the rocky and tempestuous shore 
and in the face of the enemy. Wolfe 
himself in one of the leading boats 
leaped into the surf, with a cane only 
in his hand, and, forgetful of the long 
misery of seasickness and a_ painful 





| 
| 




















disease, drove the enemy from their 
improvised entrenchments back into 
the lines of Louisbourg. 

The siege was a big affair. Eleven 
thousand British, nearly all regular 
troops, lay before the town which was 
defended by seven thousand French 
soldiers and sailors. The savage ele- 
ment which colored most of the battles 
in these wars was here wholly want- 
ing, and the scalping-knife and the 
war-whoop had for once no place. 
The roar of cannon and mortars, the 
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A stirring sight it must have been to 
see upon that July day the great flotilla 


|of over a thousand boats floating upon 


| 


shrieking of grape and round shot for | 
weeks shook the desolate coasts, and | 


with attacks and sallies, sorties made 
and repulsed, the somewhat unusual 
spectacle of nearly twenty thousand 
disciplined troops meeting in the shock 
of battle was witnessed on American 
soil. Courage and skill, enterprise and 
valor, for once distinguished both sides 
alike. And when, after a gallant de- 
fence of two months, five thousand 
six hundred French combatants laid 
down their arms, there was more of 
mutual respect and military courtesy 
than in any former scenes of the kind 
in the New World. 

Very different was that memorable 
disaster to the British arms which was 
taking place at the same time at Ticon- 
deroga. The fight here was on a scale 
numerically still more worthy of the 


great issues at stake than even at 
Louisbourg. Six thousand regulars and 


nine thousand provincials under the 
inert Abercrombie embarked upon that 
beautiful chain of lakes and narrows 
which at this time was the great, in- 
deed the only inland highway from the 
English colonies to Canada. Many 
pens, some inthe plain fashion of blunt 
soldiers or provincials who were there, 
others in the more polished language of 
later historians and novelists have de- 
scribed that scene. It is certainly one 
of the most striking pageants in Amer- 
ican history, and none have been more 
happy in its description than Mr. Park- 
man, who indeed is at his very best 
when peopling his own familiar lakes 
and forests with those figures of the 
past in whose company he may almost 
be said to have spent his life. 





the glassy waters of Lake George ; the 
Highland bagpipe and the British bugle 
echoing amid the encircling hills ; the 
gleam of ten thousand oars, the flash 
of arms, the gay uniforms, the flutter- 
ing standards. The pride and confi- 
dence of coming victory animated every 
breast ; for no one doubted it, either 
among the combatants or the shouting 
populace that had watched them go 
forth. If the general was of no great 
account there was with him the most 
popular and skilful British officer in the 
colonies, the young Lord Howe, called 
by Wolfe “The noblest Englishman 
that has appeared in my time, and the 
best soldier in the British army.’”’ But 
Howe, alas, was killed in the first 
skirmish, and the brilliant armada, in- 
vincible as it seemed, was utterly shat- 
tered by Montcalm with three thousand 
six hundred Frenchmen and Canadians 
behind the logs and earthworks of 
Ticonderoga. Abercrombie had left 
his cannon behind him, and Mont- 
calm’s works were further protected by 
a chaos of felled trees, their branches 
facing outward. For seven hours the 
British struggled, amid a steady rain of 
bullets and cannon shot, to pierce the 
tangled maze of trunks and boughs. 
Desperate valor was shown, and the 
sacrifice of life was hideous. Two 
thousand men were killed or wounded ; 
and the repulse, for there was no panic, 
was turned by the feeble Abercrombie 
into an undignified retreat down the 
lakes, the men sullenly cursing their 
commander for a fool and a poltroon. 
Montcalm and his troops covered them- 
selves with well-earned glory, whick 
the colonial faction, adverse to the gen- 
eral, did their best to belittle so far as 
he and the regulars were concerned. 
The important French post of Fron- 
tenac (now Kingston, Ontario), fell, 
cutting Canada in half. Fort Du- 
quesne, after twice in its history 
destroying an English army, was aban- 
doned. Ticonderoga shared the same 
fate, and Montcalm, like Cornwallis at 
Yorktown twenty years later, fell back 
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on the last line of his defence, that was 
to prove in his case not only the grave 
of his country’s hopes but of his own 
earthly career. 

The fall of the two gallant leaders at 
Quebec in the final scene of the great 
struggle is an incident that for all time 
will captivate the imagination of the 
most cursory as well as the more seri- 
ous student of history. The interest of 
the drama, however, is still further in- 
tensified by recalling the conditions 
under which either died. Wolfe fell 
with a frame so suffering and debilitated 
that life for its own sake could have 
been little buta burden. Death in such 
a blaze of glory seemed, if one may 
say so, marvellously opportune. Mont- 
alm, too, was brave and gallant, faith- 
ful to his king and his duty, occupying 
a position he detested, ever yearning 
for the time when he could return to 
the olive orchards and chestnut groves 
of his own ancestral home, and to the 
wife and family for whom his letters 
show he felt such constant and deep 
affection. A. E. BRADLEY. 
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XXII. 

MANETTE, alone in her chamber, was 
absorbed in the remembrance of a day 
when she had seen, by the glare of 
torches shaken in the hands of a yelling 
mob, a woman, pale, but serene and 
almost smiling, seated in a carriage 
between two functionaries who were 
trembling for their lives. She had ad- 
mired that young girl for her calmness 
and her courage. Her young life had 
long since paid the forfeit ; but of him 
who had watched the spectacle at the 
same window as Manette, no word had 
come for weeks, not since Mare Lam- 
blet had brought her that one letter. 

It was winter, and the day was dark ; 
heavy clouds obscured the sky. A 
snowstorm was impending. 
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Manette rose and walked up and 
down her chamber, debating — ever de- 
bating— within herself the question 
that had so agitated Laurent de Laver- 
dac eight months before. Is killing 
always murder? Surely—surely the 
hideous wickedness of such a crime 
might sometimes be effaced by its good 
motive. Or it might be paid for by the 
life of the murderer, given in exchange 
for that of the victim. 

Then came another thought, to her, 
in her present state, more importunate 
and more terrible. Allowing that mur- 
der under certain circumstances might 
be innocent, did it ever accomplish the 
good purpose to attain which it had 
been committed? Was it not always 
a fatal blunder even when casuistry 
might remove it from the category of 
crime ? 

Of what use had the deed of Made- 
moiselle Corday been to the Girondists ? 
She had not saved them. One by one 
they had all perished. Twenty had 
been sent to the guillotine. Valazé, 
the twenty-first, had committed suicide. 

Claude’s fate had not been averted 
Had any murder 


by Buscaille’s death. 
she had ever heard of, planned for no 
ignoble purpose, served the cause it 


yas intended to serve 2? She could not 
remember an instance ; but her brain 
was confused by thinking. As _ she 
thought her lips kept on mechanically 
repeating the words she had said to 
Claude in prison: “If Cilly be got rid 
of, you will be free !”’ 

Cilly held in his hands the fate of 
Claude. He had taken every pains to 
make her feel it. Should Cilly be put 
out of the way Claude would be saved ; 
and not Claude only —another—and 
little Emilie. 

Her mind refused to occupy itself 
with any speculations as to her own 
fate or her own safety. She thought 
only that her heart would be at rest, 
after its long conflict, if she could say 
to herself : “If I wronged Claude by 
the poor return I have made him for 
his love, at least I have given him his 
liberty ”’ 

But the first step was to dispose of 
Cilly. 
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Restless under the influence of these 
thoughts, she wandered through the 
rooms of her uncle’s dwelling. Her 
own chamber seemed too narrow. She 
needed space. She looked out of the 
window into the street. At one time 
she stood talking to Brigette about a 
variety of unimportant matters. She 
did not know what she was saying. 
Then she went into her uncle’s cham- 
ber. The old man was dozing in his 
chair before a large fire. She sat down 
opposite to him as if watching till he 
should wake. But suddenly her eyes 
fell on his secretary. She got up and 
went to it very softly. 

That piece of furniture held his 
secrets. For instance, the old deed of 
partnership between Citizen Andrey 
and Grandmaison of Nantes. The old 
man was never quite easy unless he 
had the key about his person. At 
night he put it always under his pillow. 
But the upper drawer had no lock. It 
was a place into which were put all 
kinds of things, and Manette thought it 
very probable she might there find 
what she wanted. She looked through 


the drawer, moving the things softly, 


careful to make no noise. The thing 
she sought gleamed in her hand. 

It was a Spanish dagger, with a keen, 
slim blade about eight or nine inches 
in length, triangular, and sharp on 
each of its three edges. It had a short, 
stout handle of ebony. Manette ex- 
amined it. It was a dangerous weapon. 

At that moment Citizen Andrey be- 
gan to stir. She slipped it hastily up 
her sleeve. The sick man woke. He 
smiled when he saw that she was near 
him, and murmured: ‘* Have you had 
uny more news from Claude ?” 

At first she was too confused by her 
own thoughts to know what he was 
saying. The cold steel against her 
warm flesh made her shiver. She was 
thinking, too, that accident had taught 
her how she had best carry her weapon. 
She would hide it in her sleeve. The 
old man repeated his question. 

““No,”’ she said, “I have had no 
letter to-day; but I have hopes for 
Claude.” 


‘¢ What has happened ? Has Citizen 
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| Cilly grown ashamed of his cruel per- 
secution of the poor boy? Do you 
think he will restore him to you?” 

Manette leaned over the old man. 
‘* Kiss me, uncle,’”’ she said. 

He gave a little cry of satisfaction 
and took her young face between his 
two wrinkled hands. ‘* May God bless 
you, my dear child,’ he said. ‘TI 
thought you would never come to kiss 
me again, as you used todo. Ah! you 
were very fond of me when you were a 
little thing. But since those days 
Are you sure you have quite forgiven 
me ?”? 

‘“‘T am thinking of doing something 
that I cannot explain to you, because I 
do not yet know all about it myself. 
Uncle, I need courage, and it will 
strengthen me to know you love me as 
you used to do. On my part, I have 
given you back all my love.” 

“Thank you, my Nettie. Iwas once 
a brave, strong man. You know it. 
Now I am in your hands like a little 
child. Nettie, stay with me!” 

But the door opened at that moment ; 
Brigette looked in, making: signs to her 
mistress. Manette, much surprised, 
rose up at once, saying: ‘I will be 
back, uncle, in a moment.”’ 

When she got into the passage Bri- 
gette whispered that a woman was ask- 
ing for Citoyenne Cézaron, but would 
not give her name. Manette went 
back to her own chamber, where her 
visitor was waiting. She found her a 
tall, bony figure, in a short black cloak, 
with a head-handkerchief of black and 
white check, from which some wisps of 
coarse grey hair stood out in several 
directions. She had a dried-up face, 
the color of parchment, many wrinkles, 
and two burning black eyes, which 
looked eager and anxious. “I am 
Mare Lamblet’s wife,” she said, raising 
her withered hands in supplication. 
‘* You know why I came here.”’ 

Manette staggered, and nearly fell. 
She recovered herself, however, and 
laid her finger on her lips, meaning to 
say ‘‘speak low.” But it was she who 
began to ask questions. ‘Has Mon- 
sieur de Laverdac been arrested ?” 

‘*My man sent me. He thought 
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Monsieur Laurent might have come 
here. We have not seen him now, not 
for two weeks ; this is the fourteenth 
day.”’ 

‘* Let us hope that Monsieur de La- 
verdac may have been able to get safely 
out of Paris, my good woman. I know 
nothing of his whereabouts, any more 
than you do.” 

** Dear, dear!” cried the old woman, 
and in the furrows of her wrinkled face 
there shone a tear. At the sight of 
this silent sorrow Manette lost her self- 
command, and responded by a sob. 

‘**T nursed him,’’ resumed Mare’s 
wife. ‘ His mother never cared for 
the poor darling. She was a rich ma- 
dame, who only thought of her own 
amusement. He was just to me like 
my own baby. When he grew old he 
gave us what would make us comforta- 
ble. And now he is cold and hungry, 
unless they have caught him and shut 
him up in prison. My man, seeing 
how wretched I was about Monsieur 
Laurent, said to me: ‘Go and see the 
lady to whom he sent me with a note a 
month ago.’ ”’ 

“ I 


‘“*He did right,’ said Manette. 
have been thinking of something. I 


was still in doubt. But now Lis- 
ten. Ihave something to ask of you. 
We must speak very low.” 

She put one of her hands on the old 
woman’s shoulder. Mare Lamblet’s 
wife was her own height; and she 
whispered a few words in her ear, 
which made the old woman start back 
and exclaim :— 

“What? Do you really mean it ? 
What !—my clothes? What can a 
rich lady like you want to do with my 
clothes ?”’ Yes; certainly, she had 
another suit very like the one she was 
wearing, and another little cloak just 
the same. But she would not like to 
sell her things. 

Manette insisted. She even begged. 
‘What can it matter to you what I 
want to do with your clothes? Pos- 
sibly I want them that I may do some- 
thing to help him you are grieving for.”’ 

This argument overcame the reluc- 
tance of the old woman. She made ¢ 
gesture of assent. 
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Citoyenne Cézaron went to the bu- 
reau that stood near her window, and 
out of a little pocket case took ten gold 
louis, worth at that time in assignats 
twelve thousand francs. The stern 
face of the old woman broke into a 
smile ; she held out her stiff old hand, 
and the fingers closed eagerly upon the 
gold. 

‘6 Now,’’ 
trust me. 

I wanted your help. 
him again i 

She went with her visitor to the outer 
door. All had been settled. The Cito- 
yenne Lamblet was to come back after 
dark, at five o’clock. 

Manette kept her promise, and re- 
turned to her uncle. The old man was 
still under the pleasant influence he 
had felt when Manette kissed him, and 
he wanted her to sit down very near 
him. ‘* Nettie—my great, tall, dear 
Nénette,”’ he said, ‘let us talk of old 
times together.”’ 

Over times past no longer hung the 
shadow of Buscaille. Citizen Andrey 
had regained his Nettie’s heart, when 
he said boldly to Cilly : ‘*I have been 
a coward once, but am ashamed of it 
now.”’ 

But he did not feel quite certain how 
he stood with her. He said again: 
‘*Have you quite forgiven that thing, 
my child ?”? She set his mind at rest, 
and he went back to old remembrances, 
which made him forget all present 
things. He talked on, out of the ful- 
ness of his heart, and to everything he 
said he added the words: *‘ Don’t you 
remember ? ” 

When she had been a child he had 
often said to her teacher: ‘ Don’t 
worry her dear little head too much 
with books. The experience of life 
will teach her more than they.” Ah! 
life had taught some evil lessons to the 
uncle and the niece, —the girl and the 
old man. The future had a terrible 
experience in store for them still. 

At last Citizen Andrey sighed: 
‘“*One must not think too much on all 
these things, my darling. ”’ 

*“ Ah! if we could only get away 
from this place,’ she said gravely. 


said Manette, *‘ you can 
He may know some day why 
When you see 
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Both were thinking of their happy 
summer days at Vélizy — that country 
home they both had dearly loved. 
How happy they had been there! As 
Manette grew up her loving intimacy 
with nature had increased ; she knew 
the worth of that intimacy since she 
had been flung into a life of hideous 
riot and confusion. She had been 
rather a tom-boy in those days, but her 
uncle loved her all the better for it. 
Ah! how he had delighted in the rest 
and peace of their great forest. For 
the Forest of Mendon was more theirs 
than the king’s, who only passed 
through it galloping after his hounds. 

‘* Don’t you remember, Nettie, that 
evening when they came and told us 
that a great stag had just been killed ? 
Poor thing! you had great tears in 
your eyes. You always were tender 
and soft-hearted. It was these evil 
times that made you seem for a while 
harsh and unfeeling. Now, with me, 
it has been just the other way. I had 
no great benevolence ; I thought I was 
as hard as a stone, but trouble has 
changed me. Ah, dear !—if happier 
times should ever come, we will go 
back to Vélizy, and live as we used to 
do. But now we can only think of our 
poor Claude.” 

Manette rose. 


‘“¢T am going to do all 
I can,” she said, ‘‘to set him free. 
And, uncle, I believe that I can save 
him.”’ 

Her eyes shone with a strange bright- 
Her face seemed to reflect some 


ness. 
hope within her. The old man was 
surprised. ‘Ah, Nettie!’’? he an- 
swered, ‘‘ the Scriptures, which 1 have 
read so little for the last sixty years, 
say that faith can remove mountains, 
but it will not open prison doors.” 

‘Tt may open them, uncle.” 

The day was growing dark. She left 
the room, and finding Brigette in the 
passage, sent her to keep the sick man 
company. Then she opened the out- 
side door, and stood on the landing. 
She listened. Suppose the old woman 
should fail her? Waiting in uncer- 
tainty was almost insupportable. 

At last she heard a heavy step ; 
some one was stumbling up the dark 
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staircase. ‘‘Is it you?’’ There were 
a few whispered words in the dark- 
ness ; then Manette went back into her 
own room carrying a large bundle, 
which she flung into her wardrobe. 

A minute after she took Brigette’s 
place beside Citizen Andre. ‘ Uncle,” 
she said, ‘‘would you like to go back 
and live at Vélizy 2?” 

*“T shall never go there 
dreams, my poor, dear Nettie.’ 

** Well, let us be thankful at least for 
pleasant dreams. A pleasant thought 
may give courage on the eve of a dark 
enterprise. He who dreams he has 
accomplished a just revenge feels for a 
moment as if his hand had done it.”’ 

“There —there! You are getting 
excited. Your cheeks are red, and 
your eyes are shining. Are you sure 
you are quite well, Nettie ? You seem 
to me to have fever.”’ 

Manette protested that she had never 
been better in her life. The evening 
passed pleasantly. They went on talk- 
ing of old times. Brigette brought in 
the supper. The old man said he 
thought he had an appetite, and he 
sent for a bottle of old Canary wine, 
such as he only produced on great occa- 
sions. Manette let him pour her outa 
glass of the golden liquor and drank it. 
After that Citizen Andrey was no 
longer surprised to see her face was 
flushed. Bedtime came at last. She 
put the old man under Brigette’s care. 
‘May God give you a good night’s 
rest, dear uncle,’’ she said, as she de- 
parted. But she thought, as she said 
it, that, if God were to send his good 
gifts to them both, to him he would 
send peaceful sleep, to her good cour- 
age. 

Her first care when she went back to 
her own room was to open the drawer 
of her bureau whence she had taken 
gold for Citoyenne Lamblet, and had at 
the same moment put in the dagger. 
Its sharp, murderous blade gleamed in 
the lamp-light. She stood and gazed at 
it as she held it in her hand. 

The house was quiet. The clock 
marked ten. Manette went to her 
wardrobe, which stood in a small closet 
adjoining, returned with the bundle, 


but in 


. 
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and opened it. The black cloak fell 
out, then the black and white head- 
handkerchief, the loose jacket, and the 
printed cotton skirt, striped red and 
blue, the knitted underskirt, even the 
coarse linen chemise and the blue 
worsted stockings. Citoyenne Lamblet 
had omitted nothing except the shoes. 
Manette smiled. She would hardly 
have put them on. 

She quickly undressed herself, and 
when she had taken off everything she 
slipped on the chemise. Its rough- 
ness, as it touched the tender skin, 
made her give a little shiver. She put 
on the stockings, and selected a pair of 
stout, soft leather shoes which she had 
kept at Vélizy for her forest rambles. 
It was rather difficult to tie on the 
head-handkerchief en marmotte ; she 
did not wish to show a single hair. 
The jacket was much too large, but 
that was of no consequence, the cloak 
would hide it when she put it on. 
Then she took the dagger, slipped it up 
her sleeve, and made sure that by one 
quick movement she could grasp it 
firmly. 

After she was all prepared she stood 
amoment before the great glass over 
her mantelpiece. She wore the popu- 
lar livery, which she hoped would 
enable her after dark to avoid being 
stopped by any patrol, or group of 
patriotic citizens. She wanted to make 
sure that her face betrayed no sign of 
her emotion. It did not seem to her 
that she was Manette Cézaron or Ma- 
neitte Andrey. She was a woman about 
to doa terrible thing. Yes ! — it was 
terrible. She looked at herself curi- 
ously. She was pale, but the light her 
uncle had remarked was in her eyes. 
She was glad of it. That light must 
not go out. If it did it would be a sign 
that her strength was failing her, the 
fire of her purpose would be extinct. 

She made a gesture which expressed 
that she was fully resolved. She left 


Manette 


her room; with great precaution she 
unclosed the outside door, and shut it 
after her. 

When she was in the street the cold 
of the night seemed less severe than 
she expected, but the sky was a uni- 
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form grey. Nota star could be seen in 
the heavens. 

She walked a little way along the 
Rue de Bussy. The recollection of the 
last time she had walked that street 
alone now haunted her. She turned 
in the other direction, however, along 
the Rue de Thionville, and the old Rue 
des Fossés-Saint-Germain, the very 
way along which they had driven Ma- 
demoiselle Corday when they took her 
to the Abbaye —to the gate of death. 
She had killed, and she was killed. 
Surely that was better than to live 
when all life’s hopes and happiness 
were over ! 

Manette walked very fast. Her pace 
was almost a run.- She went through 
the same streets that she had traversed 
twelve days before, with her uncle and 
Citizen Grégoire, when they went to 
visit Cilly. On reaching the Pont 
Neuf she found that the darkness 
seemed to settle down on her, the 
water swashed against the arches of 
the bridge, and puffs of wind came 
furiously from the east, making her 
face tingle, as if she had been struck by 
tiny hail-stones. But she did not feel 
it. Men passed her, crossing over to 
the left bank, but so insignificant a 
citoyenne did not attract their notice. 
One only remarked, in reference to her 
pace, that ‘‘she must have a good pair 
of legs.” 

Manette Cézaron, the wife of the 
prisoner at St. Lazare, did not walk the 
streets that night. She pushed for- 
ward—she ran; she felt as a soldier 
might feel when ordered to charge. 

The new spirit that animated her 
now that she had settled the question 
which had made her suffer so much, 
now nerved her to the supreme effort, 
and Citizen Andrey had been right ; 
her heart, as her uncle had described 
his own in the past, was now a heart 
of stone. 

A bad place in the pavement caused 
her to trip slightly, and this jerked the 
dagger in her sleeve. Its point ran 
into her arm. She put her finger up 
her sleeve to restore it to its place. 
The finger was wet when she withdrew 





it. She gave a sudden exclamation, 
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but it was not a cry of pain. On the 
contrary, the knowledge that it was her 
own blood seemed to give her encour- 
agement. 

Nevertheless this mishap warned her 
to be prudent. She felt that she had 
better go more slowly, especially 
through the streets around the Halles, 
the markets of the city. It was so cold 
and the wind was so keen, that, hap- 
pily for her, few people were abroad. 
There were no lights except in the 
wine-shops, whose doors were all 
closed. In the long street re-named 
Mont Marat, there was the same lone- 
liness, the same silence, broken only 
by the creaking of the street lamps 
hung across the street, as the wind 
slowly swung them to and fro on their 
chains. Instinctively, she here quick- 
ened her pace almost to arun. When 
she reached the old Porte de Mont- 
martre she paused, and drew breath. 

Before her lay the Boulevard. It 
was not lighted. It was a long avenue 
of trees and darkness. The bare trees 
clashed their boughs against each 
other, stirred by the wintry wind. 

Manette hesitated. Now at last she 
was afraid. Not afraid of the deed she 
had come there to accomplish, but 
afraid of the darkness, of those skele- 
ton trees, of the probability that she 
might run against some night prowler, 
and that he might mar her purpose. 
Her weakness did not last long. She 
put her hand on her dagger, and felt 
prepared to defend herself. 

But she met no one. She heard no 
sound but the beat of her own feet 
upon the frozen ground. She found 
herself at last in the Faubourg Pois- 
soniére. As she turned into it a sharp 
blast came against her like a whirlwind. 
The snow began to fall. At the same 
moment a party of sectionaries entered 
the Faubourg. She hid behind a tree 
to escape notice. There was the click 
of weapons. A lantern, held by one of 
the men, might have shown them a 
woman abroad alone by night. But 
the man who held it was struggling 
with the wind, and half blinded by the 
snowflakes ; his companions, like him- 
self, were making head against the 
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storm. They had no eyes for any- 
thing, and they passed on. 

The woman who was there —not a 
murderess but an executioner, as she 
deemed herself — bent forward through 
the falling whiteness. She met no 
more obstacles. She went along the 
Faubourg. At the corner of the Rue 
des Petites-Ecurées, she was met by 
another litthe whirlwind. The snow 
blinded her, and she took refuge for a 
moment under the lee of ashed. But 
her resolution did not falter. ‘It is 
for Claude’s sake,’’ she kept on repeat- 
ing. “It is for Claude’s sake! per- 
haps I may save him, too, and Emilie ; 
but for Claude’s sake, — most for 
Claude’s sake! God—he knows.” 

At that moment she perceived the 
little door that led into the garden of 
Cilly’s mansion. It looked like a black 
hole in the whiteness of the wall, and 
the whiteness of the snow that filled 
the air, and lay upon the pavement. 
He must come along that street. He 
could take no other road in coming 
from the sitting of the section, which 
was held in the Church of St. Lazare 
in the Faubourg du Nord. In such 
weather the flatterers and parasites of 
the monster would not be likely to see 
him home. He would be alone; 
blinded by the snowstorm. 

She tightened her grasp upon the 
hilt of her dagger. 


XXIV. 

BRIGETTE the next morning went 
quietly about the house as usual. She 
had been very much astonished to find 
wet spots in the passage, the traces 
seemingly of feet that had been walk- 
ing in the snow which had been falling 
all night long. Madame Manette was 
generally an early riser, being glad to 
get out of a bed in which she could not 
sleep, as soon as it was daylight. Bri- 
gette this morning, however, went out 
before she made her appearance. Bri- 
gette had, as usual, to go and stand in 
the queue before the butcher’s shop. 
This had to be done every morning. 
When she came back it was midday. 

Citizen Andrey called to her, and she 
came into his room with more eager- 
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ness than usual. Her face showed| He said this in a blunt, off-hand way, 
satisfaction. She was eager to tell him|for an old habit of rallying all his 
that a report was in circulation that the | strength and his resources in the pres- 
president of the Section Poissoniére | ence of danger, had now taken posses- 
had been killed. sion of him. 

Citizen Andrey, when he heard the| He straightened himself. His face 
news, cried out at once: ‘* That may|resumed its old expression of strong 
be a good thing for Claude.” will, as he stood by the bedside of his 

It was proof of the change in him, | niece listening intently to the inco- 
however, that he added: ‘‘ 1 am sorry | herent words that dropped from her 
for Cilly.” fevered lips while she lay back on her 

Brigette protested against this speech | pillows. Brigette, with clasped hands, 
at once : “Oh! that Cilly had his eye} kept on saying ‘*Oh, dear!’ and 
on madame, too, but in another fash-|‘* Alas!” at intervals. All of a sud- 
ion.”’ den her eyes fell on the hearth. She 

The old man looked at her in great | uttered an exclamation and rushed up 

surprise. What could she mean ?/|to the fireplace. 
Manette had never said anything on| What she saw there were Manette’s 
the subject to-him. He asked if ma-| wet shoes. The poor thing had had 
dame had been told what had hap-| time to take off all her clothes and put 
pened. He was answered that she was | out of sight the things once belonging 
still asleep. Well, then, Brigette must|to Citoyenne Lamblet, but the shoes, 
help him to dress as quickly as possible ; | placed to dry before the dying embers 
he must go and carry her the news—j/on the hearth, had been forgotten, 
the lazy-bones! Brigette made haste,|when, overcome by mental suffering 
and was the first to enter Manette’s|and bodily fatigue, she had laid down 
chamber. She rushed back, fright-|upon her bed. Pain and weariness 
ened: ‘*‘ Madame was in a high fever | had mastered her resolution. 


and did not seem to know her! ”’ **Could madame have been out last 
‘“ Come —come !” she said. night ? ”’ the servant said. 


She re-entered the room, and Citizen} ‘* And suppose she had been ?” an- 
Andrey followed her. Manette, with |swered the old man roughly, turning 
her face bright red and her eyes wild, | towards Brigette as he spoke. ‘‘ Sup- 
lay tossing on her bed. The old man| pose that last night she had attempted 
bent over her. She was delirious, and | to do a very dreadful thing —a dreadful 
raving. He listened to what she was| thing, mind you! Suppose she had 


saying. done it? Suppose that her love for 
Brigette was in despair. ‘I must|her husband made her risk losing her 
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run and get a doctor,” she said. own life, and involving curs in her 
** Wait!” he said imperatively. The | peril ?” 
old servant wanted to lean over her| ‘* Mon Diew!” cried the old woman, 
mistress in her turn, but he waved her | ‘‘ what can she have done? She who 
away with his hand, saying : ‘*‘ No— no| used to be so gentle, so tender.” 
— we want no doctor here.”’ “Used to be —yes! But don’t ask 
Brigette seemed very much surprised. |me any questions. I know nothing as 
**My good woman,” he said, *‘for-| yet. Iam afraid to understand. And, 
merly no doctor could practise without | Brigette, it will not do to be afraid.” 
having passed his examinations. Now| ‘ You know I would be cut in little 
any one who chooses can. Some ass | bits for her sake ! ”’ 
might come here and kill the dear child; ‘* Yes—yes, I know that. But if 
by his ignorance. I will look after her | some one comes here and threatens us ? 
myself. I learned a great deal about|The sectionaries walk into people’s 
medicine when I was at sea. I am|houses, they show their warrant and 
quite capable of dealing with this case. | carry off everybody. You I know to 
I know all about fevers.” be a brave, good woman. Help me to 
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care for her. Don’t bring any doctor 
here. He might betray us.”’ 

He had done wisely in speaking thus 
to the old servant. What would have 
been the use of trying to conceal from 
her what she could not fail to discover. 
It was far better to let her share the 
secret. She was to be trusted. Citi- 
zen Andrey had become the man he 
had been thirty years before, when 
danger was familiar to him, and prompt 
decision necessary. By his orders Bri- 
gette set to work to prepare mustard 
plasters, to be put on the patient’s feet. 
She was to be careful to keep wet 
cloths to her head constantly, and a 
litle opium was to be given her in 
some sort of home-made infusion. 
There was no need to send to an apoth- 
ecary for anything to quiet the nerves. 
Not long before there had been another 
sick woman in the house who needed 
all such remedies, and a cupboard was 
full of phials. 

While Brigette went to prepare what 
was needed in the kitchen, the old man 
passed his arm under Manette’s head, 
and his ear was near her mouth. He 
caught scraps of sentences, phrases 
eagerly repeated, accompanied by cries 
of anguish and distress. 

He spoke to her soothingly. ‘‘ Come, 
come! you are fighting an imaginary 
spectre. It is your turn now to be 
afraid — poor soul! Who would have 
thought that pretty white hand could 
have done it? And yet I am not sur- 
prised. I always recognized in you.my 
brother’s child. Blood of our blood! 
Don’t think, dear, I would blame you, 
if you could understand.” 

But here he made a slight movement. 
The aching head dropped from his arm, 
and rolled in anguish on the pillow. 
He heard a name fall from her lips, 
that nothing had prepared him to 
hear. A new idea presented itself. 
An idea that had never occurred to 
him before. 

Laurent de Laverdac! What! — 
that man? Oh, Manette! But he 
had never come but once to the Rue de 
Bussy, and she had never mentioned 
his name ! 

The old man continued to listen. 
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Could Cilly have menaced that man, 
too ? 

Then he recalled the tone in which 
she had said the night before, ‘‘ Uncle, 
Claude shall be free!’’ She had done 
the deed for Claude’s sake,—for no 
other. It was for Claude ! 

Claude’s wife for Claude’s sake had 
triumphed over her woman’s nature. 
The strain must have been frightful, 
and the result lay on the bed before 
him. Soyoung! Sobeautiful! Tears. 
same into his old eyes. Poor Claude! 
He had been good, and kind, and pa- 
tient, tender, loving, and true. She 
was impulsive, uncompromisingly hon- 
est, strong of will. The current phrases 
of sham patriotism were to her abhor- 
rent. Had they been man and wife in 
happier times each might have supplied 
what was wanting in the other. But 
in the days in which they lived the dif- 
ference in their temperaments made 
them look on everything about them 
from a different point of view. They 
must have taken opposite sides in all 
things while the conflict still went on. 
Laverdac, perhaps, was a man who saw 
things as she saw them. There might. 
have been that bond between their 
souls. 

As the old man tried to remember all 
he could about Laverdac, suddenly he 
recollected that he had been in that 
room and looked out of those windows 
when the woman who had killed Marat 
was carried past to prison. Perhaps 
the thought of taking such vengeance 
upon Cilly had then come to that other 
woman. ; 

At that moment Brigette came in 
with a letter. A man had left it, and 
had run away. It was from Claude. 
The old man broke the seal, while Bri- 
gette applied the mustard plasters. 

It ran thus :— 

“Oh, my beloved, I am to see you 
no more in my prison. I am to receive 
none of your letters. I am not to be 
allowed the consolation of writing to 
you. The compassion of one of my 
jailers permits me to send you these 
few last lines. Orders have come for 
our solitary confinement. Night and 
day I am to be shut up in the cell once 
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belonging to a monk, on the third story 
of this prison. He was happier than I 
am, for he was a believer. He could 
look up to heaven, and see his true 
country there. But my heaven, my 
beloved, has been thy presence. Per- 
haps I shall never see you any more. 
Farewell. So long as I live I am 
thine. CLAUDE.” 

Citizen Andrey walked up and down 
the room with this letter in his hand. 
He could trace in it presentiments of 
coming evil. He shook his head. 
Claude probably did not know, when 
he wrote, what had happened to his 
enemy. Parblew! but the monster 
had deserved his fate. Claude would 
soon find it out, for there would be no 
one in power now who had any interest 
in persecuting him. His uncle would 
find some means to let him know that 
he was not forgotten. He would never 
fail him. He had grown brave and 
firm. 

He formed his plans at once for 
Claude’s release. As soon as Manette 
should be a little better, he would ask 
Grégoire to go with him to see Citizen 
Bazire. Brigette, who was putting a 
cool bandage on the head of her mis- 
tress, gave a sudden start and a little 
scream. Then, without a word, she 
rushed to the adjoining closet, and 
brought forth a bundle of wet clothes, 
which she flung on the floor. ‘I did 
not know,” she said, ‘* but now I fully 
understand. If madame went out in 
the night, it was in these clothes. I 
heard her say so just this minute. 
Where could she have got them ?”’ 

She opened the bundle. The black 
cloak fell out, and the cotton skirt, and 
the knitted petticoat. On one of the 
jacket sleeves there was a stain of 
blood. The old man and the servant 
looked at each other. 

‘¢ How had she got them ?”’ 

Brigette knew nothing of Citoyenne 
Lamblet’s second visit after dark the 
night before. ‘* Monsieur,’’ she said 
presently, ‘“‘don’t you think we ought 
to burn them ?” 

Citizen Andrey made a sign of as- 
sent. She was right; they might be 
mute witnesses, if discovered. He 





took upon himself to burn them up, 
but not in that chamber. The smoke 
and the smell there would never do. 
He rolled up the bundle and took it 
with him to his own room. 

Those mysterious clothes must disap- 
pear. ‘* Ah, Nettie, my poor child,” 
he thought, ‘* how you carried out your 
purpose without a word !”’ 

The petticoats and jacket were soon 
committed to the flames. It was 
strange, the old man thought, that the 
sight of the blood on them caused him 
so little horror. 

He laid the garments on the top of 
the fire on his hearth, but they burned 
very slowly. He poked them with the 
tongs, scattering the black crust, which, 
as they were consumed, formed over 
them. The heat became suffocating. 
He was about to open the window 
when he remembered that it would be 
unsafe to send the smoke and the 
smell of burning wool into the street. 
It would have to ascend to the upper 
story, but that was empty. An old 
lady had lived there whose son had 
found means to escape from Paris, and 
she had gone into hiding, that she 
might not be arrested under the cruel 
law which proscribed the relatives of 
emigrés. 

** Ah, Nénette ! ’’ he murmured, “ one 
cannot efface the traces of thy crime 
without suffering —for it was a crime 
—say what we will, to kill is a crime, 
and always must be. But may it be 
forgiven thee !” 

The old man smiled. 

All was burned at last, except the 
cloak, which would be the hardest of 
all. He was about to do the best with 
it he could, and unrolled it for the pur- 
pose, when he, like Brigette by the 
bedside of her mistress, gave a start 
and a sharpcry. The Spanish dagger 
had dropped from it to the ground. Its 
blade was red. The blood had dried 
upon it. Assuredly she would have 
got rid of it ere this if the fear had not 
made her incapable of thought or ac- 
tion. The old man’s hands trembled. 

He threw two large logs on the fire, 
and made them burn up fiercely. The 
ebony handle of the dagger soon crum- 
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[over the prison who has no bowels 


bled into ashes. The blade was con- 
torted by the heat. He flung on more 
wood. The room grew like an oven ; 
but at last only a steel fragment lay 
among the ashes, an unrecognizable bit 
of metal. Citizen Andrey’s task was 
ended. It had lasted an hour. 

When he went back into Manette’s 





chamber she seemed more tranquil. | 
Brigette kept the wet cloths constantly | 
about her head, and now, with the as-| 
sistance of the old man, made her| 
drink a few drops of tisane with the 
opium. Night soon after came on, and 
the patient slept. 

Then the profound silence seemed 
very terrible to the watchers by her 
bed. The old man sat there during 
the hours of the day while Brigette 
took some sleep. At night she was the 
watcher. Manette was drowsy most of 
the time. Occasionally she would grow 
violent, as if distressed by some terri- 
ble vision, but she rarely spoke intel- 
ligible words. At such times she 
would scream and fling herself rest- 
lessly about the bed, but, for the most 
part, she never stirred. Her face lay 
ghastly white upon the pillows, with 
her long hair unconfined. 

When a crisis of this sort occurred, 
Citizen Andrey, if he was on guard, 
walked up and down the room, wring- 
ing his old hands. ‘‘ Nature must pull 
her through,’’ he would exclaim. ‘‘ Oh, 
Nettie, who would close my eyes if I 
should lose you?’’ But Brigette knelt 
and prayed for her if these paroxysms 
came on during her hours of watching. 

The third day of Manette’s illness 


another letter came from Claude. This 
time it was brought by the post. The 


day was the 4th Pluvoise —the 24th of 
January. It seemed Claude had de- 
spaired too soon. He was still able to 
write, for the letter was to Manette, as 
usual. It was dated the 3rd Pluvoise, 
8 a.m. ‘I am very much depressed, 
my dearest, and I cannot account for 
it, since I am confident you love me. 
The good man who has compassion ved 
my misery, promised that you should 
get this letter. He would pay dearly 
for his humanity if it should be dis- 
covered, for a new man has been set 
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of mercy. Since he came, we have 
been subjected to many indignities 
and many privations. Our cells are 
searched, and those who have any 
objects very dear to them, have them 
all taken away. After dark we are not 
allowed any lights. We go to bed in 
darkness. Oh, my dearest, I am ter- 
ribly cast down. I feel that dangers 
thicken round me. Yesterday my 
jailer told me that the president of the 


|Section Poissonitre has been assassi- 


nated. Is it true? He was probably 
my only personal enemy, but I cannot 
rejoice at his death. The jailer tells 
me that several prisoners whom I have 
known have been taken before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Two have 
been acquitted. They are free; they 
are happy! It may be my turn next. 
But do not be alarmed. Nothing makes 
me think I am likely to be called ; it is 
only a presentiment. I shall probably 
lie long months in prison. Ah, my 
love, away from thee! I may possibly 
be able to send you another letter. 
Yours as long as life lasts. 
** CLAUDE.”’ 

Citizen Andrey repeated the words, 

** As long as life lasts.”?> Claude was 


right. Fresh dangers encompassed 
him. It was possible that Cilly’s 


death, so far from proving his deliver- 
ance, might draw the net closer around 
his victim. The old man drew near 
Manette’s bed. She was asleep, and 
he whispered: ‘*Oh, Nénette, when 
you struck that blow, did you know 
what you were doing ?”’ 

Somebody was at the door. Brigette 
was asleep. Old Andrey went and 
opened it. He found himself face to 
face with Citizen Grégoire. One look 
passed between them. Something ter- 
rible had taken place, or was about 
to happen. Grégoire came in without 
saying a word. Citizen Andrey drew 
back to let him pass, but his legs shook 
under him. At last he found words : 
“Ts it Claude?” Grégoire put his 


jarm round his old friend, but he said 


nothing. They went back into the 
chamber. Grégoire led his friend to 
an armchair ; he dropped into it heav- 
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ily. On the bed lay Manette, white 
and still. She would not hear the 


news he brought for a long while. 

++ Better so,” he said to himself. ‘ Bet- 

ter for her.” 

He took out of his pocket a news- 
paper; he unfolded it and laid it upon 
Andrey’s knees. 

‘REPORT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
TRIBUNAL, ESTABLISHED AT THE 
PALAIS DE JUSTICE, BY THE DE- 
CREE OF MARCH 10, 1793.” 

** Sentenced on the 3d Pluvoise of 
the year II.: Agathe Jollivet, feather- 
dresser ; Marie Frangoise More, dress- 
maker; Louis Claude Cézaron ; Fran- 
cois Jean de Tremblay, ci-devant noble- 
man ; Rosalie d’ Albert ; Antoine Louis 
Champagne, priest and canon. Rosalie 
d’ Albert was acquitted.”’ 

Then followed an enumeration of 
the causes that had led to the sen- 
tence death passed on the five 
others. 


of 


** Agathe Jollivet, aged 30, convicted 
of being the author or conniver of cor- 
respondence and information commu- 
nicated to the enemies of the Republic 
within and without France. Marie 
Francoise More, 23, of hiding a priest. 
Louis Claude Cézaron, convicted of 
having taken part in the conspiracy 
against the internal and external safety 
of the State, having intrigued for Raf- 
fet against Hanriot, and also of having 
said in his section that aristocrats should 
be spared.” 

Citizen Andrey’s lips quivered ; tears 
rolled down his cheeks. ‘He died 
happy in the belief that Manette loved 
him,’’ he murmured. ‘“ He said so in 
his last letter.”’ 

Grégoire came and sat down beside 
him. 

‘‘He was sentenced yesterday,” he 
said, ‘‘at noon. The execution took 
place at four o’clock. Cilly’s death 
hastened his fate. It seems Cilly was 
holding back Fouquier-Tinville in his 
case for some reason. He said: 
‘Wait ; I will tell you when to strike.’ 
As soon as he was gone Fouquier took 
the poor fellow’s head.” 

The old man rose, went slowly to the 
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bed, and leaning over it whispered 
hoarsely : “*Oh! Nénette—could you 
only understand !” 

But, happily for her, she never did. 


XXV. 

On the 2nd of Vendémaire of the 
year III, the Criminal Tribunal Ex- 
traordinary (that was the legal desig- 
nation of the Revolutionary Tribunal) 
held a memorable session. It took 
place in the same hall where hundreds 
of innocent people had been con- 
demned, but the spirit of the place was 
changed. The same black plumes 
adorned the hats of the judges, but the 
befeathered head-gear covered other 
heads. There were twelve jurymen 
as there had always been, but now they 
were as anxious to acquit as their 
predecessors had been to condemn. 
They did not stand in dread of the 
cruel, pox-marked face of Fouquier- 
Tinville, framed by his long, straight 
hair. The new public prosecutor, Cit- 
izen Leblois, stated his cases gravely 
and moderately. He was there, he 
said, to see that no outrage was done 
to innocence, the ‘daughter of the 
skies.” That day the Tribunal had 
pronounced seven acquittals, and not 
one condemnation. 

The last man to be acquitted was 
a sorry figure, dressed in a tattered 
carmagnole. <As he left the Hall of 
Justice, two men endeavored to speak 
to him. Both were strangers to him, 
and to each other. To one he said a 
few words only, the other, an elderly 
man, evidently connected with some 
learned profession, failed to get through 
the press in time to detain him. Both 
met on the steps of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, and looked after his retreating 
figure. 

One of these citizens was Maximil- 
ian Grégoire. He wore his old frieze 
coat and small-clothes ; a white waist- 
coat had replaced the one of Foulon’s 
blood, which had been assumed out of 
compliment, as it were, to the blood- 
thirstiness of the period, and he had 
resumed his white stockings. The 
other man remarked to him: ‘‘ Do you 
know that young man, the last person 
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acquitted by the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal ?”’ 

‘¢ By the Criminal Tribunal Extraor- 
dinary in the sanctuary of regenerated 
justice,’ corrected Grégoire, ‘‘ whose 


sessions I have attended ever since 
Thermidor, that I might have the 


pleasure of beholding innocence 
avenged.”’ 

** That last man whom they acquitted 
to-day is one to whom I think I should 
make a communication. He looked 
miserable enough as he stood there in 
his torn carmagnole. I heard that they 
had arrested him in Brumaire, sleep- 
ing in a gully in the Bois de Bou- 
logne.”’ 

‘Yes. They took him to Sainte 
Pélagie, and there, for ten months he 
has obstinately refused to disclose his 
name. Possibly, that may have saved 
him. But, citizen, we must admire his 
strength of will.’’ 

** He gave his name, however, at last 
to the Tribunal; it was Citizen Lau- 
rent de Laverdac,”’ said the other. ‘I 
heard it said that he was anxious to get 
news of his wife, arrested on the night 
of the same day when Marat was assas- 
sinated. They sent her a night or two 
after from the Prison of La Force to 
the National Hospital, of which I was 
in charge at that period. I tried to 
make my way to the man but the crowd 
was great, and I lost sight of him. If 
you know him ——”’ 

‘¢]T spoke to him as he came out, but 
he seemed too much in haste to wait, 
and only said he should be this even- 
ing under the colonnades of the Palais 
Egalité. We had a mutual friend. His 
name was Claude Cézaron. He, too, 
poor fellow, died a victim to tyranny.”’ 

‘“¢Well,”’ said the other, ‘if you see 
him tell him this,’? and he whispered a 
few words in Citizen Grégoire’s ear. 

On the perron of the Rue Vivienne, 
near the Bourse, where speculators and 
money-changers congregate, a hand- 
some man of elegant appearance at- 
tracted much attention. Two fellows 
stepped up to him. ‘Citizen, do you 
want money changed?” ‘Citizen, 
will you buy ten louis in gold?” They 
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wore ragged clothes but they dealt in 
precious metals. Possibly they would 
have been quite as ready to extract 
gold from the pockets of the stranger, 
who looked as if he might have some 
about him, in one way as another. 
Gold louis were worth thousands of 
francs in assignats, and their value 
enhanced day by day. The citizen thus 
addressed pushed past the men with 
an impatient gesture, and turned into 
what had been once the Palais Royal. 

He walked swiftly through the long 
arcades, where at that time of day was 
concentrated the very life of the great 
city, panting for pleasure and for lib- 
erty of action after the terrible experi- 
ences it had passed through. A motley 
crowd thronged the palace gardens, 
refreshing, however, after the great 
heat of a summer day —the hottest 
summer of the eighteenth century. 
Through this crowd, which seemed 
little to attract his notice, the man 
elbowed his way. He was tall and well 
dressed. He wore a_ swallow-tailed 
coat, a waistcoat of India silk striped 
with red, and a cravat of muslin, very 
fine. But he looked too preoccupied to 
have anything in common with the 
pleasure seekers round him. 

He grew tired of pushing his way 
through the throng, and turned into 
one of the galleries, where, as if by a 
sudden impulse, he made his way, with 
the air of an habitué, into the Café 
Corazza, and seated himself at a table. 

** Citizen, would you like a glass of 
créme de café de la Citoyenne Am- 
phoux ?”’ said a waiter, proposing to 
him the fashionable liquid of the day. 

He made a sign of assent, not caring 
what he ordered; put his elbows on 
the table, and hid his face in his hands, 

His prevailing thought (but many 
thoughts combined with it) was of the 
first news he had obtained on coming 
out of prison. Claude Cézaron was 
dead. 

Laurent de Laverdac rejoiced that he 
himself should be still living. He was 
glad he had had the resolution to suffer 
solitary confinement, the browbeating 
of examiners, and the cruelty of jailers 
exasperated by his obstinacy, rather 
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than tell his name. Nothing had over- 
come his resolution or his courage. 

All that was over now. What he 
had suffered was a memory. And Ma- 
nette was a widow. 

Poor Claude Cézaron! Poor, tender, 
kindly, visionary soul! He had lived 
in times when action, not idealism, was 
necessary. But what availed it that 
Manette should be free? Was Laurent 
de Laverdac free also ? 

Twice Emilie’s name had risen to his 
lips. He had twice almost spoken it 
aloud since he sat down at that table. 
It was the habit of talking to himself 
that he had acquired in prison. Emi- 
lie !— suppose those brutes had guillo- 
tined her ? 

He was now indeed in a position to 
make all possible enquiries, and might 
soon obtain news of her. He might 
not be able to say to himself distinctly 
what he hoped or what he wished for 
in the future, but his most pressing 
present anxiety was to find his Emilie. 
What could they have done with that 
pretty, timid, tender little creature ? 
He would leave nothing undone to find 
her; for he had at least secured some- 
thing by his persistent resolution. He 
had escaped Fouquier-Tinville. His 
name had not been inscribed upon the 
list of emiygrés. His property had not 
been confiscated. These things he had 
just learned from his notary, who had 
given him a considerable sum of money. 
He was rich, and could be powerful. 

He sipped the perfumed liquor that 
had been set before him, without tast- 
ing it, but as he raised it to his lips had 
whispered another name. 

A man appeared at the door of the 
café. He was the same who had ac- 
costed Citizen Laverdac as in haste he 
made his way out of the Hall of Justice, 
a free man. But Laverdac had been 
too bewildered and confused at that 
moment to listen to the oration the 
stranger seemed disposed to make to 
him, and had briefly said he would be 
that evening in the galleries of the 
Palais Egalité. He had, however, 
wholly forgotten the rendezvous. 

The man advanced towards him, 
holding his hat in his hand, and with 
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much ceremony, wondering not a little 
at the transformation he beheld in the 
man whom he had seen that morning 
in the tattered carmagnole. 

It was growing dark in the galleries ; 
a waiter was placing candles on the 
tables of the guests. He came up be- 
hind Grégoire as the old gentleman was 
making his best bow, and the silhouette 
of his peaked profile fell distinctly on 
the marble table. 

** Citizen Laverdac,” said this pom- 
pous personage, *“‘ permit me to salute 
in you patient virtue, and unconquer- 
able resolution.”’ 

His sonorous voice, the black shadow 
on the table, and the attempt at oratory 
almost amused Laverdac. A half smile 
played a moment on his lips. But in a 
moment the thought that preoccupied 
him, checked all merriment, and he 
resumed his look of gravity. ‘* Pardon 
me,’’? he said, ‘*I did not hear your 
name.’’ 

** Grégoire, so please you. Grégoire, 
receveur de rentes, and a citizen devoted 
to the service of humanity. Claude 
Cézaron was my assistant.”’ 

Laverdac remembered him at once. 
He had heard Claude speak of Gré- 
goire, and some one else. He said, 
hardly above his breath ; ‘* Claude Cé- 
zaron — was he not executed ?”’ 

**On the 3rd Pluvoise. His wife, 
who loved him most tenderly, was not 
able to save him. Her friends were 
long in doubt if she would survive him. 
But at last she has been able to leave 
Paris. She quitted it soon after the 
days of Thermidor, and our happy de- 
liverance.”’ 

Laverdac was unable to speak. He 
questioned his visitor by his look and 
manner. 

‘¢The Citoyenne Cézaron,” said Gré- 
goire, ‘‘has gone to live in her own 
house at Vélizy, with her uncle, Citi- 
zen Andrey.” 

Laurent said, more to himself than 
to Grégoire :— 

“She was attached to that house ; 
she had passed a happy childhood 
there.”’ 

*¢ Citizen,”? said Grégoire, ‘*I have 
something else to communicate, which 
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I feel may arouse the tenderest suscep- 
tibilities of your nature.”’ 

Laverdac looked at him a moment, 
then signed to the waiter to bring an- 
other glass of the fashionable liquor. 
** Speak,”’ he said, ‘* Citizen Grégoire.” 

He had an air of indifference, which 
disconcerted his visitor. ‘‘The man,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘is clearly not prepared 
for what he is to hear.”’ 

**It concerns the Citoyenne Laver- 
dac,’’ he began. 

Laverdac in one moment was all 
attention. He gave a sudden involun- 
tary cry. He had not supposed Gré- 
goire could have anything to tell him 
about Emilie. The dear little crea- 


ture! Had she happily escaped the 
general fate? Ah! he was glad. He 
was thankful. What a weight was 


lifted from his heart ! 

Then he turned very pale. He lis- 
tened in silence, with clenched teeth. 
There was not much to tell, but Citizen 
Grégoire put it into many words. 

Emilie was dead. She had died on a 
stretcher in the street as they were 
carrying her from the prison of La 
Force to the National Hospital. No 
one was near her as she drew her last 
breath, poor, timid little creature, no 
one but the men who bore her through 
the fog and darkness, and delivered 
their burden to the doctor in charge. 
There was no official record of her 
death. She had died in no prison. 
Her husband would have sought any 
trace of her in vain, had not the kind 
physician, touched by the beauty of 
her lifeless form as it lay before him 
on the stretcher, copied the écrou, or 
prison document forwarded with each 
sick prisoner. This had told him her 
name, and her age. Her crime was 
that her father was an emigré. As 
Citizen Grégoire ended, Laverdac rose. 
A cold dew stood upon his forehead. 
**Come and see me, citizen,’’ he said. 
‘1 lodge at the Hotel d’Aligre, ci- 
devant Rue d’Orleans. Excuse me ; I 
can bear no more to-day.” 

He left the café. The vision now 
before him was one of only happiness ; 
so charming, so tender, so complete for 
the period it lasted! Little Emilie, 
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who had made, who had shared that 
happiness, had died on a stretcher in 
the street —no one’ beside her! She 
who had so loved luxury, and care, and 
tenderness, and affection ! 

Not many days later Laverdac was in 
the Forest of Mendon and walking 
rapidly. Through the branches of the 
trees, early losing their leaves tha: 
year, by reason of the great drought oi 
the summer, he caught sight of the 
apple orchards of Vélizy, a place Ma- 
nette had once described to him as a 
spot she loved. There was red fruit 
still ungathered on the trees. He fol- 
lowed a green lane which led him to 
the village ; on his right hand was the 
large farmhouse belonging to Manette, 
with all its out-buildings, on his left 
the church. He soon saw where a 
door pierced the white wall of the gar- 
den. It was there — within that wall 
—in that quaint house, that he would 
find her. 

He pushed open the door, it was not 
locked, and entered a flower garden. 
Citizen Andrey was sitting on a bench 
under a tree, but Laverdac did not ob- 
serve him. He looked only towards 
the house, where on a porch sat the 
figure of a woman, all in black, with 
some apples and some wild flowers in 
her lap. She seemed to be toying with 
them with her thin, white hands. 

Manette ! — but, ah! how changed ! 
how pale! how wasted! But the 
greatest change was in her eyes, where 
the bright light of intelligence had fled 
forever. 

Laverdac came up to the _ porch. 
Manette saw him, and gave a sharp 
ery. The fruits and flowers that had 
been lying in her lap fell at his feet. 
She turned and fled into the house. 
He would have followed her, but Cit- 
izen Andrey was at his side and pre- 
vented him. 

‘“*Go, Citizen Laverdac,”’ he said. 
**Tt is cruel to disturb by your pres- 
ence the calmer state into which our 
care has brought her. She is as happy 
now as we can ever hope she will be. 
She is here among her trees, and fruits, 
and flowers. If you rouse her it will 
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only be to revive terrible 
cences. Leave her in peace. 
stay away.” 


reminis- 
In pity, 


Though Laverdac, looking on events 
from his own point of view, hated the 
Revolution, he was a Frenchman, and 
his country was at that moment imper- 
illed by foreign invasion. He did what 
in times of war and tumult most men 
do who have lost heart, and hope, and 
all home ties. He joined the army of 
the North under General Pichegru, and 
shared in the brilliant campaigns of 
the next two years, which drove back 
the Austrians. He had had previously 
a slight acquaintance with his general, 
and won his way to his confidence and 
his regard. When Pichegru was sum- 
moned to Paris by the Convention to 
break up the power of the sections, 
Laverdae was on his staff, and had the 
happiness of taking part in the street 
fights of the 12th Germinal (April, 
1795) when the sections were defeated, 
and their power broken. 

Later, when Pichegru became in- 
volved in a conspiracy to restore the 
Bourbons, Laverdac was in his confi- 
dence, and shared his plans, and when 
Pichegru was banished to Cayenne 
with twenty of his officers, Laurent de 
Laverdac was one of them. 

There he died of the climate. Had 
he lived to escape with his commander 
he would, in all probability, have been 
concerned with him and Georges Ca- 
doudal in the conspiracy of 1803 against 
Napoleon, and have perished on the 
scaffold. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

EMERSON’S MEETING WITH DE QUINCEY. 

THE interview which took place at 
Edinburgh, in the beginning of 1848, 
between the great American and — for 
rariety of powers and acquirements, 
and for versatility in their use —the 
still greater Englishman, was not 
brought about by mutual attraction or 
by the inclination of either. There 
was in them as little of a bias to meet 
as there is in two parallel straight lines. 
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There were circumstances, too, which 
—aided by that reciprocal indifference 
—might have kept these two distin- 
guished men separate forever. 

Emerson early became a hermit in 
the solitudes of New England — not to 
escape from the sight and pressure of 
social ills, or in the presence of Mother 
Nature to complain cynically of the 
ways of his brother men, as compared 
with the grandly simple ongoings of 
the material phenomena around and 
above him! for he had withdrawn 
from human crowds and circles in per- 
fect amity and sympathy. He first 
slipped his pulpit-chain, and left the 
congregation which followed him as 
preacher and pastor; he next retired 
from the groups that had been drawn 
to him by his magnetic talk; and so 
complete was the seclusion which then 
received him, that, stretching back- 
wards, it broke down and obliterated 
his former environments, clerical and 
social, and gave to his whole life the 
single aim of communing with nature 
and his own soul, as the best interpret- 
ers of humanity. In his fortieth year 
he thus wrote to Carlyle : ‘* Almost all 
my life has been passed alone ; but 
within three or four years I have been 
drawing nearer to a few men and 
women “ie 

In old England, De Quincey — born 
eighteen years before Emerson — was 
both a more youthful and a more com- 
plete specimen of the hermit,—for in 
infancy and boyhood he was _ self- 
involved, and sought to live, if not 
away, at least aside from the world ; 
and the juvenile solitary, after running 
off from school and home, grew into a 
conscious alien, went to Oxford, where 
his ‘‘ college residence,”’ instead of be- 
ing an alternation of intellectual and 
of athletic competition with the very 
flower of young England for the uni- 
versity honors that reward distinction 
in study and sport, was solitary con- 
finement, in which his only compan- 
ions were books, and such books as had 
never been handled or looked into by 
students. And thenceforward, to the 
day of his death in old age, he contin- 
ued to lead an isolated and hidden life, 
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shunning human fellowship, giving no | shared, along with De Quincey, in the 


heed to the admiration which his bril- 
liant literature had won, or to the sym- 
pathy which his sorrows had excited, 
and trusting, like a pariah, to find 
chance shelter somewhere. 

Those two recluses, scheming to be 
lost —one in the recesses of the New 
World, the other in those of the Old — 
how are they to come together? Both 
were universal, though not omnivorous, 
readers, tasting rather than devouring ; 
yet almost all the books which they 
perused carefully, excited in them no 
curiosity about the authorship. De 
Quincey’s fertility of genius and of 
scholarship, being coincident with Em- 
erson’s youth and manhood, might 
have had a strong fascination for the 
American, and constrained him to ask 
specially about the man who produced 
such extraordinary works ; whereas 
De Quincey had reached his sixtieth 
year before the first streaks of Emer- 
son’s dawn were above the horizon, 
such as might be hailed by young eyes, 
but miss the ‘‘ ken” of sexagenarians 
who are engrossed in viewing the lights 
that have already risen to fame. The 
Englishman of sixty might, without 
blame, be slow and cold in appreciating 
the literary first-fruits of the compara- 
tively young American, who was not 
then acknowledged by his own country- 
men ; but it was less excusable for that 
American to fail to recognize the bril- 
liant veteran, and to be interested in 
his many remarkable productions. 

Emerson occasionally modified his 
hermit habits, exchanging them for 
those of a pilgrim. In summer and 
winter he gave some of his secluded 
hours to the writing of lectures which, 
in the following winter and spring, he 
publicly read in several American 
cities ; yet in a lecture-room he seemed 
as impersonal as a book, while hearers 
and committee-men were kept aloof 
from his individuality. He ventured 
in 1834, when he was thirty years of 
age, on a longer pilgrimage, crossing 
the Atlantic to see Wordsworth, Lan- 
dor, and Carlyle; but Thomas De 
Quincey was not in all his thoughts. 
A company of unequivocally great men 





tourist’s neglect, those front -rank 
heroes being deemed too mean to merit 
a call from the stranger! Scotland 
was then still warm with the footsteps 
and all aglow with the memories of her 
greatest son, recently deceased; yet 
there is nothing to indicate that Emer- 
son would have prized a meeting with 
Sir Walter Scott. The most original 
and valuable of De Quincey’s writings 
must have been read by Emerson, yet 
he had no desire to know their author! 

Nor was De Quincey as yet deeply 
impressed by his few glances at Emer- 
son’s first essays, or affected by curi- 


osity about his personality. He was 
heard depreciating Emerson as_ the 


palimpsest of a small Thomas Carlyle 
upon the Yankee copy of a Martin 
Tupper, and to say that the Tupper 
proverbs were often legible through 
the Carlyle pictures. The master of 
style was offended at the simple struc- 
ture of Emerson’s sentences —so mo- 
notonously short. In going through 
them, he felt that he was crossing a 
weary succession of stepping-stones, 
and not marching along the continuity 
of a well-laid road. He ridiculed those 
sentences as having the structure of 
worms, and not of nobler organisms. 
Thus Emerson’s apparent insensibil- 
ity to. De Quincey’s genius met with 
“aq tit for tat”’ in the slighting criticism 
which De Quincey passed on the Amer- 
ican’s early *‘ Essays ”’ and ** Orations.”’ 


'This criticism only came out in his 


| talk, and though uttered in the interval 


between Emerson’s first visit to Scot- 
land in 1834 and his second visit in 


| 1848, it was yet after Carlyle, in an 





elaborate preface, had introduced to 
the “ British Public’? his American 
friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson, as hay- 
ing, amid the * universal babblement ” 
sounding in our island, ‘‘ the voice of 
the one truth-seeker’’ and ‘‘the one 
truth-speaker!’’ De Quincey had a 
special glee in pricking such a swollen 
claim as this. He treated the message 
of that ‘‘ voice ’’ as consisting of asth- 
matic sayings worthy of a place in the 
gossip round the “historic teapot of 
Boston!’ * Carlyle,’ he said, “‘ we 
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van tolerate as Elijah; but until his 
second become his successor, and re- 
ceive his mantle, we delay to hail 
Elisha.’ As it turned out, the elder 
prophet was so slow to depart that the 
younger had become an aged man who 
could make no use of the bequeathed 
mantle ! 

It is pertinent here to say that there 
is no record or floating rumor that 
Emerson ever met, or sought to meet, 
his own brilliant countryman, Edgar 
Allan Poe, or that he ever spoke or 
wrote a word about the strange poems, 
tales, and essays, and the still stranger 
history, of that gifted but unfortunate 


man. Once an intimate friend ven- 
tured to put a question to him about 
Poe. ‘Whom do you mean ? ” asked 


Emerson, with an astonished stare ; 
and on the name being repeated with 
extreme distinctness, *‘ Ah, the jingle 
man!” returned Emerson, with a con- 
temptuous reference to the “ refrains ”’ 
in Poe’s sad lyrics. We shall not try 
to imagine what equally offensive 
method of detraction Emerson may 
have adopted when De Quincey’s name 
was pressed upon his notice. Silence 
about a great contemporary is better 
than a nickname. 

How, then, were the two recluses, 
Emerson and De Quincey — separated 
by the Atlantic, and mutually indiffer- 
ent, if not repellent—to be brought 
together? The meeting was to be 
effected by a young Scot, Dr. Samuel 
Brown, who was held by many to have 
given abundant promise of gaining the 
highest reputation either in science or 
literature, though he had hitherto been 
mainly devoted to chemistry ; and he 
was aided in his plan for the meeting 
by another brilliant young Scot, his 
friend Willie Robertson, afterwards 
well known as the Rev. Dr. William 
Robertson of Irvine, the poet-preacher. 
Of those two distinguished Scotsmen, 
one of whom, Samuel Brown, died 
when still young, there have been biog- 
raphies and critiques ; but much that is 
new might yet be told, if this were the 
place and time. As the writer of this 
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years, and with William Robertson for 
a much longer time, and as he had often 
met De Quincey, and in 1848 was daily 
in the company of Emerson, who, dur- 
ing his sojourn in Edinburgh for weeks 
in the beginning of that year, was the 
guest of Samuel Brown, he thinks it 
better, in the narrative, to make use of 
what De Quincey called the ‘* perpen- 
dicular pronoun’’—taking care that 
this egotism will not grow into a forest 
of I's. 

There were, at the time, none who 
had such a knowledge of, and control 
over, De Quincey’s erratic movements 
as the pair named. Brown’s rare gift 
of talk had a special charm for the 
silver-tongued Englishman, whom he 
called ‘the Confessor.” Still earlier 
was Robertson’s friendship. De Quin- 
cey long resided, with many brief 
absences, in the house of one of Rob- 
ertson’s relatives, and a casual meeting 
led to the formation of a strong, mu- 
tual attachment, and brought on an 
extended course of frank interviews. 
Well do I remember with what a tri- 
umph Robertson, on the day after his 
first evening with De Quincey, and in 
the class-room during a professor’s lec- 
ture, informed me of his splendid luck 
in getting free access to the very im- 
personation of reason, learning, and 
genius. Robertson, like Brown, could 
at any time discover the wanderer’s 
whereabouts ; and the sound of his 
voice, with the pleasant burr, was a 
sesame Which opened the door from 
within. Willie Robertson and Samuel 
Brown were the most skilful and loving 
** detectives’? for pouncing upon the 
shy one, who was subject to imaginary 
scares, and to start up into flight 
‘¢ when no man pursued.”’ 

One evening which I spent with Dr. 
Samuel Brown (who had apartments 
for himself and his occasional guests in 
Edinburgh, while his laboratory was at 
Portobello) towards the close of the 
summer of 1847, was memorable for 
two reasons. : First, he then read to 
me his tragedy of ‘ Galileo,’’? which he 
had finished writing that day ; and he 


paper had already been in close inti-|read it in a way which Bellew could 


macy with Samuel Brown for several 'scarcely have surpassed. 


His voice 

















gave to the dramatis persone a vitality 
and an individuality which I afterwards 
failed to find on a perusal of the printed 
work. Next, exchanging his impas- 
sioned tones for such as were pleas- 
antly familiar, he yet startled me with 
the unexpected intelligence : ‘‘ Emer- 
son is coming here to be my guest, and 
will take up his quarters in these 
rooms, though there are stately abodes 
—belonging to Calvinists even — that 
would readily open to accommodate the 
Pantheist. Mine, however, was the 
first offer of hospitality, given some 
years ago when he was asked to the 
Burns Commemoration in Ayr, and 
lately repeated when it was proposed 
that he should extend into Scotland his 
lecturing tour in England. Yes; Em- 
erson will stay with me in February, 
when he reads four lectures to the 
‘Edinburgh Philosophical.’ ”’ 

Brown had learned that the secre- 
taries of some institutes in Lancashire 
were negotiating with Emerson that he 
should lecture in several large English 
towns during winter and spring; and 
Brown at once corresponded both with 
Emerson and those secretaries, ex- 
pressing the desire of Edinburgh to 
share the privilege of hearing the lec- 
turer. The desire was to be gratified, 
and Brown’s hospitable invitation was 
also accepted. He was quick in devis- 
ing ways and means for enabling Em- 
erson to get the most varied pleasure 
from a visit to the Scottish capital, and 
also for allowing his own large circle of 
friends to have opportunities of seeing 
the eminent American. The chief 
question which he had to consider was, 
Who were the men to whom Emerson 
should be introduced ? And who were 
the men who might be introduced to 
Emerson? Who were the great men 
to whom Emerson should be taken, 
both to see and to be seen by them? 
And who were the less notable and 
easy-going friends who might be in- 
vited to come and see Emerson ? 

Among all the great men who ever 
occurred to Samuel Brown’s mind as 
eligible for a meeting with Emerson, 
there was one whom he was invariably 
anxious, nay, resolute, to bring within 
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the view and into the fellowship of 
Emerson, that, face to face, they might 
know each other—and this one was 
Thomas De Quincey. He communi- 
cated his purpose to William Robertson, 
who was by this time a clergyman in 
Irvine, and who entirely assented, and 
promised the most cordial co-operation. 
Assistance was proffered by another 
friend, John Nichol, the Glasgow pro- 
fessor, of astronomy, to whose house in 
the observatory De Quincey occasion- 
ally retreated, saying, ‘‘I seek a refuge 
among your stars!*’ though he was 
oftener found on the library floor with 
a heap of curious French books beside 
him than on the ‘specular mount,” 
whence, through the large telescope he 
could look into the stellar spaces. 
February came, and also the evening 
on which Emerson was to give the first 
of his four lectures in Edinburgh. The 
Queen Street Hall was packed with an 
audience that had an unusually large 
sprinkling of distinguished citizens, 
whose presence obviously deepened 
the general hush of expectation. Eight 
o’clock struck, and instead of the- lec- 
turer an official appeared, who inti- 
mated that, according to a telegram 
just received, the train in which Mr. 
Emerson travelled from Newcastle was 
some minutes late. But before the an- 
nouncement could be weighed, Emer- 
son himself stepped upon the platform. 
His person was tall and comely, but 
neither plump nor lath-like ; and his 
eyes, though large and clear, were not 
flashing. All that had been said by 
enthusiasts about the ‘spiritual ex- 
pression,” the ‘‘supernal radiance,”’ 
and the effusion of ‘‘the over-soul”’ 
that transfigured his face, was unveri- 
fied. It was not a ‘‘fulgent head ’’ 
and countenance which suddenly came 
into view! In audible, clean-cut tones 
Emerson gave forth his opening sen- 
tence—a shining proverb—and_ so 
continued to the end, —a lecture of his 
being altogether like one of his essays. 
His reading neither marred his compo- 
sition nor helped it. His voice was 
simply to the ear what good print is to 
the eye. There was in his lectures, as 
in his essays, a general want not only 
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of progress but of coherency in the 
ideas. In asentence the ideas closely 
cohered ; but in a paragraph the sen- 
tences were extremely loose. He stood 
before his audience with Quaker-like 
alm and stiffness, the only deviation 
from this attitude being a hasty step 
backwards after the delivery of a strik- 
ing passage—a movement which, in 
the case of the pulpit-orator Robert 
Hall, suggested to John Foster the 
felicitous simile of the recoil of a big 
cannon after discharge ! 

After the first lecture, Samuel Brown 
had only a very few friends invited to 
supper with Emerson ; and among them 
was David Scott, the painter—a man 
of original genius, whose art was pre- 
vented, by his early death, from becom- 
ing mature enough to enable him to 
give clear embodiment to his vast and 
peculiar conceptions. He was of a 
gaunt and gigantic frame, and _ his 
deeply thoughtful face was shadowed 
by habitual melancholy. He was re- 
served and silent, but Emerson took 
greatly to him. 

Emerson’s conversation, unlike what 
his writings should have led us to ex- 
pect, was full of minute and common- 
place details, and might have been 
called ‘ gossip.”? When referring to 
the first visit which he paid to Words- 
worth, he described the poet as putting 
a long list of questions about Dr. Chan- 
ning, and then as saying, while he 
crossed the room to a particular chair, 
which he kept patting, ** Dr. Channing 
sat on this chair, sir! ’’? Emerson him- 
self rehearsed the same movements. 
He told also that the poet remembered 
that Channing begged from him, as a 
precious memorial, any pen or pencil 
which he had used in writing some one 
of his short pieces ; but the reply was 
that every pen and pencil served until, 
literally, quite worn out, and that as he 
did not incessantly *‘ whittle at them 
for a new point,” they lasted for a 
very long time. Emerson represented 
Wordsworth as ‘standing up” before 
him, ‘‘ quite in schoolboy fashion,’”’ to 
repeat one of his poems ; but on being 





questioned, he admitted that the recita- 
tion itself was eminently impressive, 
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and altogether worthy of the poem and 
the author, and that the poet’s posture 
of ‘standing’? was the only point 
suggesting a ** schoolboy.”’ 

Emerson was led by David Scott to 
speak of Carlyle ; and it was soon plain 
that he had sore feelings from recent 
intercourse with that friend who, when 
trying merely to tickle, often savagely 
tore, the sympathies of a companion. 
Emerson mentioned that, in response 
to an urgent telegram from Carlyle to 
go without a moment’s delay to Chel- 
sea, he had taken first train, and at 
midnight stood at the door, which was 
opened by Carlyle himself, who re- 
ceived him with the heartiest welcome. 


Next morning Sartor’s mood was 
changed. He asked gruffly ‘* what had 


brought him over to the old country ?” 
Surely not to ‘lecture !’’ —‘* the most 
damnable occupation the devil had sug- 
gested in this march of intellect age. 
Were there not wind-bags enough in 
Lancashire, even after the Anti-Corn 
Law League balloon had burst ? When 
you cry ‘Hear, O Israel!’ what are 
they to hear, and what have your own 
people heard? Turning from two- 
legged prophets, I am ready to cudgel 
all the asses of Christendom, if by 
striking I could force out a divine mes- 
sage from them, as Balaam did from 
his donkey !” 

Emerson was suffering from out- 
breaks of Carlyle’s humor upon his 
lecturing tour ; and in return he some- 
times gave such critical notices of the 
latter as were rather depreciative. 
‘* Did not,” he asked, *‘ Carlyle’s orig- 
inality often lie in his rhetoric, rather 
than in his ideas? His very cursing 
had a dashing boldness which to some 
made him a Prometheus ! ” 

In the published correspondence be- 
tween Carlyle and Emerson, there is a 
letter from Carlyle in December, 1848 
—when Emerson had returned to the 
retirement of Concord—and in that 
letter Carlyle begs, ‘‘ Forgive me MY 
FEROCITIES ! ”’ 

Before the party broke up, our host 
alluded to the next day’s arrangements 
for Emerson’s becoming acquainted 
with Edinburgh, what great men should 
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be interviewed, and what historical 
places should be seen. Brown pro- 
posed that he should take Emerson to 
call on Jeffrey, Hamilton, Wilson, and 
several others whom he mentioned ; 
but the names seemed to excite in Em- 
erson no curiosity. Suddenly David 
Scott broke in, ‘‘ Be sure that you see 
Professor Wilson, for a mere sight of 
him will repay a crossing of the At- 
lantic !”’ 

** Not so thought an intimate friend 
of the professor himself,’ remarked 
another guest. ‘* De Quincey slighted 
some features of Wilson’s face, and 
criticised his eyes as ‘mere apparent 
surfaces.’ ”’ 

Scott keenly replied, ‘‘In that opin- 
ion De Quincey was in a minority of 
one against all painters and sculptors, 
who were eager to represent such a 
grand head, face, and form, ‘and — out- 
side the artistic world—against all 
spectators, who declare how they were 
impressed by his uniquely noble pres- 
ence, and that they never met with any 
hero-worshipper who, after seeing Wil- 
son, expressed disappointment.”’ 

‘¢'Yes,’’ said Samuel Brown, ‘‘ unlike 
many who have great and_ brilliant 
minds, Wilson’s physique never disap- 
points; he looks a great man every 
inch; and if there be one feature 
which first arrests and holds strangers, 
itis his eye! There is no other man 
to whom the term ‘eagle-eyed’ has 
been so often applied. From its depth 
comes the endless play of expression, 
and this expression is such concen- 
trated brightness that the mere color 
cannot be easily discerned. How ab- 
surd, then, the phrase ‘mere apparent 
surface!’ But I remember an equally 
ludicrous criticism of De Quincey upon 
Wilson’s ‘hand.’ Wilson, when in 
middle age, is represented by De Quin- 
cey as lifting that hand and saying that 
it ‘could not dint a pat of butter.’ He 
construes this into a confession by Wil- 
son that he never had a formidable 
hand for pugilism! Of course, a 


middle-aged man, in full habit, and 
without training, could not have a hand 
like an iron mallet—nay, even in 
youth, Wilson never went through the 





three months’ strict regimen which 
prize-fighters undergo. Yet when he 
stood up victoriously against highly 
trained professionals, his must then 
have been a very strong hand. De 
Quincey might rather have been severe 
upon the folly of exposing his noble 
face to be battered by the brutal maul- 
ers of the ring. I have ventured more 
than once to rally De Quincey upon his 
discovery of Wilson’s surface-eyes and 
sham-hand ! ” 

On learning next day that Wilson, 
being in an unsatisfactory state of 
health, was for the time socially se- 
cluded, and only came forth daily for 
his one hour of college lecturing, Brown 
took Emerson to the class-room, and at 
the close of the lecture introduced him 
to the professor, who was extremely 
courteous and genial. On _ retiring, 
Emerson remarked with emphasis, ‘I 
agree wholly with what you and the 
painter said last night, and I should 
not grudge my voyage over the Atlan- 
tic, though I got nothing else than a 
sight of that grand specimen of a man. 
Hitherto Daniel Webster has been to 
me the most commanding and majestic 
form of humanity ; but to-day I recog- 
nize another demi-god, who has also 
ideality and poetry to irradiate his pos- 


‘session of the Webster qualities |” 


For some days Brown was occupied 
in taking his guest to celebrated men 
then resident in Edinburgh; but he 
never lost sight of his purpose to secure 
an interview between Emerson and De 
Quincey. Though corresponding daily 
with his ally, William Robertson, he 
delayed to summon him to the city 
until a date for the event could be 
fixed. The interview could not be 
held in De Quincey’s own quarters — 
the Solitary would as soon have con- 
sented to an invasion of these by all 
Yankeedom! Brown felt that the 
scheme could be best carried out in his 
own lodgings, where he should have a 
party of genial friends to dinner. He 
had agreed with Robertson that the 
presence of any stranger should be 
concealed from De Quincey. He had 
called on the latter to ascertain on 
what day of the current week he would 
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be free from any magazine engage- 
ments, and gave as a reason that as 
their mutual friend, Willie Robertson, 
was to be in the city, he would like 
that the three should quietly meet 
together and dine, with as little dis- 
turbance as at a table spread in the 
wilderness. It was also the birthday 
of a very dear relative; and if she 
knew that it was kept by him in com- 
pany with two such friends, the Edin- 
burgh sce:.e would —fcr a time — lift 
up the sultry atmosphere of India from 
off that lady. 

De Quincey said that he was clos- 
ing — what had been a dull task — an 
article on that commonplace subject, 
‘“*War;”? and he was writing what, 
unfortunately, had not been bespoken, 
—what, perhaps, no journal would 
buy, and yet he needed the money. 

‘** T see,”’ said Samuel, looking at the 
page of manuscript in front of the 
writer, ‘‘ that you have got to the twen- 
tieth, with two or three lines at its top. 
Pray, finish that page, while I read the 
preceding nineteen. 

Brown took up the beautifully written 
pages and perused them with keen in- 
terest, for though the article was a 
hasty production, it bore the stamp of 
the author’s literary individuality. The 
writing of the last page was soon done, 
and so was the reading of the nineteen. 
**Capital!’’ exclaimed Brown, ‘let 
me see the close.”” He was taking up 
all the pages loosely, when De Quincey 
interposed, ‘‘ Excuse me, doctor, let me 
duly fasten them,’? and he did so 
neatly with red tape. 

‘Let me,’’ said Brown, ‘ have your 
permission to dispose of this to a maga- 
zine, and I shall to-morrow bring your 
honorarium, and expect you to dine at 
my lodgings with Willie Robertson and 
myself on the day after to-morrow.”’ 

De Quincey readily consented. Next 
day Brown, accompanied by Robertson, 
for whom he had telegraphed, ap- 
peared before De Quincey and placed 
in his hands the honorarium ; and the 
article was to be the opening one in 
the earliest number of an ecclesiastical 
journal. Soon De Quincey became en- 


thusiastic about the dinner-party, and 
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as the two friends were leaving him, 
he thus playfully bade them good- 
night : — 


When shall we three meet again ? 
To-morrow, be it snow or rain ! 


Next day the dinner hour was near, 
and the first of the invited that came 
was Dr. John Brown, afterwards fa- 
mous through ‘‘ Rab and his Friends.”’ 
Samuel and he were kinsmen, spring- 
ing from the same “old Haddington 
hero,” whom John glorified as “ the 
founder of our dynasty — we date from 
him.’? Yet Samuel, though much the 
younger man, was a step nearer to that 
Haddington apostle than was John, for 
Samuel was grandson, while John was 
great-grandson. Samuel, too, by his 
dazzling qualities and swift action, had 
risen into fame in youth ; but John had 
reached middle age before he emerged 
from obscurity. In Samuel, the agile 
form, the finely shaped and balanced 
head, and the mobile features with 
their fast-changing expression, yet 
their fixed air of enthusiasm, were typ- 
ical of his irrepressible inner energies. 
The look of brow and eye needed no 
hand to wave aloft the Eacelsior ban- 
ner. But John,—as was indicated by 
a heavy figure, burden-bearing shoul- 
ders, and leaden-footed gait, and by the 
composure of a smooth face and the 
steady brightness of eyes which only 
exchanged their serenity for wistful 
melancholy or eager merriment, — was 
in his mental action slow and plodding. 
He kept within the old spheres and 
lines of speculation, and was free from 
the fascination which both the new, 
and the hunt after the new, always had 
for Samuel. His interest in Emerson 
was but small ; and except for the hint 
that he might meet with De Quincey, 
he probably would have declined his 
kinsman’s invitation. The comparison, 
so often made in 1848, between those 
two Browns,—how stands it now ? 
Nay, how stood it a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago? Did not “the first become 
last, and the last first ?’’ There are, 
however, not a few who will cling to 
Samuel’s side, believing that his pre- 
mature death not only cut off the grand 
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achievements of faculties that had been 
developed and trained for unwearied 
toil, but also cast its shadows back 
upon the brightness of the actual per- 
formances of his soaring youth ! 

Close behind Dr. John Brown came 
Professor Nichol, who, in addition to 
his scientific abilities, had much higher 
literary ones, though the latter have 
been exhibited in still larger meas- 
ure and with more splendid results 
by his son and namesake —the pro- 
fessor of English literature in Glasgow 
University. Soon all the guests had 
arrived, with the exception of De Quin- 
eey and his guide William Robertson. 
Samuel Brown, though he heard sev- 
eral expressing their conviction that 
there would be no De Quincey in the 
company, had a strong assurance that 
Willie would do his utmost to bring 
him nolens volens, whatever might be 
the intrigue or gentle constraint that 
might be required. And he did bring 
De Quincey ; but the entreaties, strata- 
gems, and “ appliances to boot’’ of the 
ambassador, and the ingenious resist- 
ance that gradually weakened until it 
yielded altogether, must, for want of 
space, remain undescribed. In physique 
he was neither taller nor more athletic 
than De Quincey, and the figure of 
each had a boyishness which showed 
itself also in Robertson’s face; but 
De Quincey’s face—wearing such a 
network of lines as a map of London 
streets, and these lines traced by a 
strange experience of sorrows, cares, 
and scares—had a weird expression 
which could not be concealed by the 
imperial intellect that illumined brow 
and eyes. 

As the literary veteran was led into 
the room by the young clergyman, it 
was not like “morning led by night,”’ 
but like night led by morning. The 
guests could not but observe the con- 
trast ; but forthwith they were all ab- 
sorbed in the glad surprise that De 
Quincey — the chartered irregular — 
had really come, and come with fair 
punctuality, for he was only a quarter 
of an hour after the time, and the 
guests had just taken their seats. De 
Quincey’s attire, as Dr. John Brown 
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whispered to me, refuted the stories 
afloat about his expedients for covering 
himself, and for concealing his care- 
lessness. He was wont to be dis- 
pleased with all descriptions which set 
forth his dress as shabby and soiled, 
incomplete and seemingly borrowed 
from different suits, and even from 
different owners. 

“Ts he not attired like a gentle- 
man ?”? asked Dr. John Brown; and 
certainly, on this occasion, he was. 

Our host invited him to a seat near 
himself and Emerson ; but he and his 
guide had already been laid hold of and 
accommodated at the lower end of the 
table. During and after dinner the 
company had somehow divided into 
three or four centres of talk, though 
Dr. Samuel often tried to unite them, 
in order that Emerson and De Quincey 
might be brought out to entertain all. 
But he failed, and the two celebrities 
never — for more than a minute — fell 
into conversation ; nor indeed, gener- 
ally, could either of the two hear what 
was said by the other. Samuel Brown, 
as attested by Jeffrey, Hamilton, Chal- 
mers, Wilson, and Carlyle, was the 
most brilliant and versatile of talkers in 
any circle; yet I never saw his con- 
versational powers to less advantage 
than during Emerson’s residence with 
him. 

Emerson had Dr. Nichol at one side 
of him, and they spoke much of Car- 
lyle. Emerson described the savage 
mood which often showed itself in 
Carlyle as a ‘mental toothache.’’ 
Nichol asked if the ‘‘ extraction cure ” 
were not possible ? 

“No; I fear,’ replied Emerson, 
“the torturing agents are somany. A 
friend of mine in Boston, liable to at- 
tacks of toothache, was one day in ex- 
cruciating pain. ‘Why don’t you,’ I 
asked, ‘ at once get rid of the offender ? 
Out with the tooth!’ ‘Impossible !’ 
he groaned, while a twinkle of humor 
gleamed in his eye, ‘ quite impossible ! 
“My name is Legion; for we are 
many.’’’ Here was a tooth speaking 
for itself!” 

Some discussion arose as to whether 
this could be called soliloquy ; and I 
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ventured to give a case which had 
come under my own observation. I 
was with a well-known orator shortly 
before he was to make a lengthy ha- 
rangue in an immense hall. He was 
standing before a mirror, and when he 
had put some finishing touches to his 
hair and his dress, he stretched out and 
inspected his tongue (which was not 
the ‘“‘ small member ” alluded to by St. 
James), saying to it, ‘* Ah, you rogue ! 
you look very lively and active just 
now, but in a little I shall take the 
sweat out of you!’ A tongue speak- 
ing to itself! Could soliloquy go 
farther? I may be excused for men- 
tioning that this my illustration of 
soliloquy seemed to commend itself to 
the majority around the table as more 
pertinent and comic than Emerson’s, 
for it was immediately followed by a 
general peal of laughter, and this was 
not less quickly overpowered by the 
hearty guffawing of Dr. John Brown. 

‘Will you make over to me,’’ Dr. 
John then inquired in a whisper, * that 
story as a property, for I feel that it is 
really your own?’ And he proceeded 
to give me a humorous account of hav- 
ing had hundreds of anecdotes paraded 
as *‘ original ’’ before him, yet they had 
long been as familiar as proverbs, and 
might every moment be encountered 
on the very highway both of social talk 
and of newspaper literary gossip. 

Our host was disappointed in all his 
attempts to give effect to his design 
that Emerson should have special talk 
with De Quincey ; and he had a pain- 
ful suspicion that neither of the two 
seconded those attempts. {merson 
was quite aware of the presence of De 
Quincey, and had occasionally taken of 
him a scrutinizing side-view ; but it 
was doubtful if De Quincey, when in- 
troduced by Samuel Brown to “ Mr. 
Emerson from America,”’ had, through 
the loud hum of talk near him at the 
moment, heard the stranger’s name, or 
more than the words * from America,”’ 
for he at once replied, “Sir, I never 
hear the name of your country without 
being awe-struck at its future! How 
illimitably great the young giant may 
be, and who can reckon or measure 





American achievements in science, lit- 
erature, and art ? ”’ 

Emerson, with a deep bow, escaped 
to another group, and Samuel Brown 
looked half-amused, half-disappointed ; 
but making a signal to Robertson, 
Nichol, and me, he took us to a corner 
of the room for a whispered confer- 
ence. In the event of De Quincey 
either not coming to dinner, or of his 
failing to be engaged in special dia- 
logue with Emerson, there was in re- 
serve a plan for securing him as a 
hearer of Emerson’s third lecture, 
which was to be given that evening in 
Queen Street Hall. Mrs. Crowe, the 
well-known novelist, who had for 
years been resident in Edinburgh, was 
pledged to Samuel Brown to do her 
best to aid this alternative device, and 
to be, on the shortest notice, within a 
cab at Brown’s door, ready to take De 
Quincey and some of the ‘ conspira- 
tors’ to a destination that should only 
be gradually and partially described to 
him. It was agreed that De Quincey 
must be guaranteed against being 
stared at, or even seen, by the audi- 
ence, since he had long shrunk from 
being in any assembly as hearer or 
spectator. Willie Robertson declared 
that he would keep closely and con- 
stantly beside the captive, explaining, 
along with Mrs. Crowe, whatever 
might seem strange or startling. The 
subordinates were sufficiently — in- 
structed. Dr. Samuel Brown de- 
spatched a note to Mrs. Crowe to 
explain that the fulfilment of her prom- 
ise was forthwith expected. 

The stratagem was carried out with- 
out a hitch. When the party was 
breaking up several minutes before 
eight o’clock — the hour for the lecture 
— Dr. Nichol and I left to walk to the 
hall. There were two cabs standing at 
Brown’s door. The vice-president of 
the ‘Philosophical’? took Emerson 
into the empty cab, which was at once 
driven rapidly away. Then said Sam- 
uel Brown, as he and Willie Roberison 
took each an arm of De Quincey, ** Let 
us join Mrs. Crowe. She will convey 
us to. a most enjoyable scene, where 
we shall see without being seen. Mr. 
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De Quincey is here with us, Mrs. 
Crowe. Don’t, sir, pause on the car- 
riage-step. Why are these inquisitorial 
policemen hanging about? Quick, 
sir,’—and with a gentle push De 
Quincey was placed beside and beyond 
Mrs. Crowe, who warmly welcomed 
him, while Brown and Robertson in a 
moment were seated opposite, and the 
second cab was off! Whenever the 
captive seemed to have any tendency 
to resist or protest against his ‘‘ cap- 
ture,’ there was a torrent of perplex- 
ing remarks turned upon him from all 
sides, and he bowed in courteous assent 
to what was said by a lady so intellec- 
tual and accomplished as Mrs. Crowe. 
Floating in his mind there was some- 
how the idea that he was being taken 
to the rehearsal of an English version 
of the ** Antigone,’’ which was soon to 
be brought out under the management 
of Murray, and with Helen Faucit as 
the heroine ; and De Quincey was not 
set right about this, but merely assured 
that he would be in the strictest seclu- 
sion, and would see and hear without 
being seen. I was in the porch of the 
Queen Street Hall when he and his 
guides arrived. He was swiftly piloted 
into an empty side-box, and placed in a 
back corner, where he was invisible to 
all except the few friends who shared 
his privacy, and where he sat in a 
mood of utter bewilderment, until Mrs. 
Crowe began to whisper some expla- 
nations. It needed all the persua- 
sive arts of that lady and her friends 
to reconcile De Quincey to listen — 
even from within ‘‘the ear of Dio- 
nysius ’’ to a lecture from Emerson on 
‘¢ Eloquence,” —a subject which De 
Quincey himself had discussed in sev- 
eral remarkable papers on ‘ Rhetoric ”’ 
and “Style.’? Feeling both that es- 
cape was impossible and that he was in 
the keeping of friends, he yielded, and 
with shut eyes and drooping head pre- 
pared to hear. He pleasantly hinted 
to Mrs. Crowe to “ ring the bell for the 
rising of the curtain and the entrance 
of the American ! ” 

The stratagem had hitherto been 
successful; and to guard against the 
captive’s escape at any moment when 





his keepers might be under the spell of 
some of the glorious passages in the 
lecture, Willie Robertson stationed him- 
self with his back to the door, so that 
no exit could be made without his per- 
mission. But though the lecturer 
found quickly sympathetic and respon- 
sive hearers, and though flashes of 
genius, illuminating many of the brief 
sentences, met with prompt recogni- 
tion, De Quincey never moved as if he 
wished to escape, but was judged, by 
those near him, to be possessed and 
ruled by the speaker. 

‘¢ The Confessor,’’? whispered Samuel 
Brown to Mrs. Crowe, ‘* must be greatly 
enjoying the lecture. How nobly he 
will compliment the lecturer! We 
must be within hearing of what is ex- 
changed between the two.”’ 

Yet if the plot had been a complete 
success in the letter, it was a failure in 
the spirit, for at the close of the lec- 
ture, when the applause from the audi- 
ence was loud and long continued, De 
Quincey started up, and it was then 
apparent to his keepers, as indeed I 
had been led to suspect all through the 
lecture, that he had been ASLEEP! He 
was smilingly indifferent to the pleas- 
ant rallying about his ‘close atten- 
tion ;’? and in a whisper he asked me 
if there had been any striking simile in 
the lecture. I told him that Emerson 
represented some orators as having a 
presence and an address which at once 
diffused a glowing sense of comfort 
among the hearers, just as if a stove 
were within the hall, and he would call 
them ‘stove orators!’? I also men- 
tioned that Emerson, unlike all other 
lecturers on ‘‘ Eloquence,” had given 
no specimens of oratory, not even a 
sentence from Daniel Webster. 

On Samuel Brown taking our small 
group to the retiring-room, De Quincey, 
in his own high-bred and finely courte- 
ous manner, thanked Emerson for his 
lecture and for the stove simile, which, 
he said, ‘‘ might have come from Soc- 
rates himself, if Greece had been en- 
dowed with America’s practical genius 
for the invention of stoves !”’ 

Emerson was at the time full of Soc- 
rates, whom he was about to exhibit to 
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the public as one of his ‘‘ Representa- 
tive Men,” and De Quincey, from early 
youth, had been familiar with the 
genius, character, and talk of ‘** Athe- 
ne’s wisest son ;’’ so that they quickly 
understood each other’s appreciation 
of Greece’s wondrous philosopher. De 
Quincey also hailed the novel absence 
in the lecture of oratorical ‘ speci- 
mens’? as a sound innovation ; for 
‘what ideal of eloquence,” he asked, 
**could either be formed or adorned by 
any kind or number of extracts ?”’ 

The conversation into which they 
unexpectedly and incidentally fell at 
the close of the lecture, and which 
continued with unabated vivacity and 
interest for twenty minutes, really ful- 
filled the design of the elaborate plot- 
ting of Brown and Robertson that had 
failed. At the moment of final separa- 
tion, when each was withdrawing to go 
on his own solitary way, without having 
exchanged a word of friendly greeting, 
they were at once brought into an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant dialogue; and ‘ all’s 
well that ends well.” P. 1. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
REALISM OF TO-DAY. 
BY THE COUNTESS COWPER. 
Life, or spirit, is the only intrinsic reality. 

Wry is it, we have often asked our- 
selves, that the so-called realistic school 
in art, which is just now threatening to 
overwhelm us in its flowing tide of 
fashion, is so irritating in its ethics and 
so disappointing in its productions ? 

Why is it that realism has so often 
become merely a degraded form of 
reality, and that idealism is abjured as 
being untrue to nature ? 

In endeavoring to formulate some 
answer to these questions, we may, 
perhaps, not unprofitably begin by 
considering the meaning of the words 
realism and idealism, and observe how 
far the modern interpreters of the for- 
mer term are correct in the view they 
take. 

“The real,’? says Dr. Johnson, ‘is 
true, genuine. The ideal is mental, in- 
tellectual, conceived.” 





At first sight these definitions seem 
so different as almost to be antagonistic 
in their meaning and application ; but 
on a nearer inspection we shall, we 
think, be able to prove that they are, 
on the contrary, so closely bound up 
with one another that they cannot be 
divorced in art without each suffering 
severely ; and that, in order to produce 
a perfect result in artistic work of any 
kind, it is necessary that both realism 
and idealism should be present; and, 
moreover, if we do justice to each of 
the two parts which thus form a whole, 
we shall find that we are able, without 
paradox, almost to ascribe the defini- 
tion of either word to the other one 
also. 

First, then, in order to insure the 
union of the two, the foundations of all 
great work must be laid upon what is 
‘‘yeal and true,’’? and the further de- 
velopment must be ‘mentally and 
intellectually conceived.”’ Or if the 
‘*mental conception ”’ is the first step 
in the process, it must work on to what 
is evidently ‘* real and true.” 

Furthermore, we may remark that 
there appear to be two kinds both of 
realism and idealism; one the true, 
and the other the false. There is the 
realism which is the genuine accept- 
ance and exposition of what is actual 
and true in nature, which, while ac- 
knowledging and depicting both the 
beauties and the defects, is not insen- 
sible or blind to either. And there is 
the fictitious realism, in which only one 
view of the actual object is recognized, 
and either the redeeming side of what 
is ugly is left out, or, as is possible 
also, the weak side of what is noble 
and beautiful is omitted. This false 
realism is sometimes taken for a form 
of idealism, with which, however, it 
must by no means be confounded. 

There are also two kinds of idealism. 
There is the idealism which is sug- 
gested by the imagination founded 
upon an actual and true subject or 
form, but carrying it beyond any actual 
or existing realization of it, the defini- 
tion probably intended by Dr. John- 
son; but there is also another, which 
consists in dispensing with or omitting 
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the actual and original features, in 
order to dress it up in a new and dif- 
ferent disguise. The first is good, and 
the last is bad idealism. 

If one side, either the best or worst, 
is omitted from a realistic treatment, it 
does not therefore become idealism — 
it remains false realism; and if in an 
ideal character or picture you omit the 
actual and genuine, but possibly least 
attractive, side, and only give a render- 
ing of the best and most attractive one, 
it does not become realism — it remains 
false idealism. 

This we hope to illustrate and prove 
as we proceed. 

We have heard two assertions made 
by those who defend the realistic 
school: the one, that there is beauty 
even in ugliness, if one can only dis- 
cover it—and they add that it is its 
monopoly to do so; and the other, that 
it is a duty to represent all sorts and 
conditions of men and things, and that 
if while doing so the result is ugly and 
base, we must be content with the 
mere fact that it is a true and unvar- 
nished representation of an existing 
type or form, which it behoves them to 
set forth in all its nakedness. It is 
evident that the first assertion is per- 
fectly sound, although the discovery of 
its truth was hardly made yesterday ; 
but the second assertion weakens the 
position, for it is an apology for the ab- 
sence of what is acknowledged to exist. 

Now the modern realists appear to us 
to have, without knowing it, adopted 
merely the one-sided and vicious form 
of realism, and the first mistake they 
make is in confusing the meaning of 
the terms. 

They do not see that there are the 
two kinds of realism, but pre-suppose 
that to be real any touch of idealism 
must simply be excluded. They almost 
seem to start by a definition of their 
own, that what is real is ugly, and that 
what is ideal may be beautiful but must 
be false ; and thus, in order to carry 
out truthfully, as they believe, the rep- 
resentation of the real, all possible bal- 
ancing counterparts of the ideal and, 
as they conceive, false beauty are sum- 
marily rejected. 





Hence in all art, literature, play- 
acting, etc., realism has become the 
synonym for ugliness, and the more 
realistic the author the more hideous 
the work. This, we contend, is neither 
pleasant nor right. 

In painting and sculpture the French 
school of realism is leading the way, 
hotly pursued by German and Belgian 
schools. Up to a few years ago, too 
great a number of the five thousand 
pictures which formed the yearly exhi- 
bition in Paris consisted either of 
coarse nude figures, chiefly female, and 
representations of horrors, such as ac- 
cidents, surgical operations, the dying 
and the dead; the idea being appar- 
ently first to conceive the nastiest sub- 
ject possible, and then to paint it in the 
nastiest possible way ; and that they 
called realism. 

Since the breaking away of the pro- 
gressists from the Salon of the Champs- 
Elysées, the latter is, of course, less 
overburdened by the amount of ugli- 
ness which made it almost impossible 
to pick out the good things; and the 
realistic and impressionist productions 
can now be seen more or less all hung 
together in their own salon in the 
Champ de Mars; and it is from this 
terrible collection that the gems which 
find their way to our galleries are 
chiefly selected. We need hardly men- 
tion the names of Bonnat, Carolus- 
Duran, and others who are well known 
to us over here as admirable portrait 
painters, and whose works form a great 
contrast to those of the school we con- 
demn ; and there are also the works of 
Millet and of Jules Breton, the paint- 
ers of peasants, which surely must be 
a constant rebuke to the followers of 
this school, to which they both belong. 

In Millet’s works there is an atmo- 
sphere of sadness and of religious feel- 
ing which doubtless proceeded from 
the temperament of the man, anid 
which is not present in the works of 
Jules Breton. This is especially no- 
ticeable in the ** Angelus,’? in which 
almost more than in any of his other 
pictures the deceased artist has, we 
think, caught the true spirit which his 
school professes. 
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But although in the pictures of Jules 
Breton, among which might be named 
the ‘“‘Turkey Minder” as one of the 
best, the religious sentiment is absent, 
his subjects are quite as poetical in 
conception, and his women are far 
more beautiful in form and figure than 
in those of Millet. 

And now may we glance at one or 
two examples of the new and, as we 
believe, vicious form of realism in- 
dulged in by modern realists? We are 
told that the Champ de Mars school is 
famous for its excellence in obtaining 
effects of light and shade, and for its 
power of depicting movement. This 
may be; though the examples which 
are sent to us do not warrant this asser- 
tion. But even if it is so, could not 
these qualities advantageously be united 
with the more substantial ones of a 
conception of some beauty in the sub- 
ject and an execution not entirely un- 
mindful of form and color ? 

In the Grafton Gallery, among other 
painful and horrible specimens of 
French and German work, may be now 
seen two pictures on religious subjects. 
One is called * The Flight into Egypt ;”’ 
and the first thing we object to in it, is 
the type which has been chosen to rep- 
resent the Holy Family. The woman 
is a creature copied from a model which 
could only have been found in the 
slums of Paris. She is half-dressed in 
a chemise falling off her shoulders, and 
a thin, short, shabby black skirt and 
shabby town boots; but she has her 
hair dressed somewhat carefully in the 
present fashion. The child she carries, 
a big boy of about three years old, 
wears a cotton shirt and boots without 
stockings. The man who follows her 
across a dirty tangle of weeds and 
grass is a shabby, second-rate, out-of- 
work, out-of-elbows mechanic ; he looks 
downcast, dishonored, and ashamed. 
The suggestions, as is so often the 
case in both the paintings and the 
writings of these realists, are vile, and 
no words can sufficiently condemn the 
spirit which can conceive, or the hand 
which can paint such things. 

The second picture is called ‘* The 
Sermon on the Mount;”’’ and here 





again we ask by what right our Lord is 
represented as a big, coarse German 
peasant. The only reason that can be 
offered for depicting him as belonging 
to any other but his own nationality 
would lie in the endeavor to produce 
the most worthy and most ideal repre- 
sentation from among the models at 
the painter’s command ; but we fail to 
see any argument by which the right to 
produce an unnaturally monstrous fig- 
ure of a peasant in the person of our 
Lord can be established ; and it strikes 
one as being irreverent and disgusting. 
In this picture there is no modelling ; 
the painting is absolutely flat. There 
is no drawing ; the heads and feet are 
nearly twice too big for the huge, ill- 
shaped bodies. The color is muddy 
and smudgy. There is no refinement ; 
no effect of light and shade ; no artistic 
merit ; and no beauty of any kind. 

In the National Gallery, as many 
may be aware, hangs a picture which 
treats of a very similar subject in a 
somewhat similar way ; but which ap- 
pears to possess all those qualities in 
which the modern school is wanting. 
It is of ‘* Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,’’ and belongs to the school of the 
greatest master of the best kind of 
realistic art who has ever lived, Rem- 
brandt. 

By a happy effect of light and shade 
the eye is carried straight to the centre 
figure. It is noble and refined, and the 
expression is one of deep human love 
and tenderness. He is surrounded by 
Dutch peasants, but cannot be said to 
be of the peasant type himself. The 
eagerness with which the women are 
forcing their children into his notice, 
and the shyness of the little child upon 
whose head his hand is resting, are 
natural to the last degree. The man- 
ner of treatment is simple and noble ; 
and in movement, drawing, proportion, 
and color the execution is admirably 
carried out. Rembrandt himself truly 
reached and taught the purest and 
best forms of realism. In his num- 
berless drawings we have proof of his 
unequalled power of conceiving the 
most fitting manner of treatment. He 
reproduced the beauties of, but was 
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never led away from, the actualities of 
nature; and in effects of light and 
shade and a perfection of drawing, 
combined with a richness of coloring, 
he stands alone. In his pictures we 
have ever-abiding witnesses to the 
truth of the old saying, that “the 
beautiful is the splendor of truth.” 
Even our own painters are not alto- 
gether free from a taint of the modern 
fashion, and nobility and grandeur of 
conception and style are conspicuously 
absent in many of their pictures. A 
few there are, some of whom we shall 
notice later, who cling to the beautiful 
and abhor the ugly, and their names 
still rank among the first ; but alas for 
art in that generation in which the op- 
posite practice becomes the common 
one! Indeed, one could almost wish 
that we had the same law as that in 
Thebes of old, which punished by a 
fine the production of an ugly thing. 





It would relieve us at once of the mia- | 


jority of the yearly productions. 

Fifty years ago Lady 
wrote toa friend thus: ‘I hope to be 
in London in June, and have especial 
curiosity to see what the Pre-Raphael- 
ites have done this year, and whether 
they are beginning to allow themselves 
a little beauty in moderate quantities. 
I respect them for abstaining from 
the pretty, and am sure theirs is the 
only school which will come at real 
beauty at last, so we must be content 
to let them pass through all their 
phases of ugliness first.’’ 

And they did accomplish a return to 
beauty after some years of painful fail- 
ure; but was it not because the fact 
was forced upon them that by a neglect 
of the ideal a true representation of the 
real was not obtained, and that they 
had the courage to retrace their steps, 
and to allow themselves once more to 
be influenced by the imperative de- 
mands of the imagination ? May we 
recommend their example to the school 
of to-day, which appears to have fallen 
into the same error ? 

In literature we see the same thing. 
We may safely say that by some writ- 
ers of fiction, in France especially, we 
are given nothing but the worst side of 
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human nature — exquisitely described, 
it may be, as to style, but none the less 
to be condemned ; the fact of a book 
being what is called powerfully written 
not being, as is sometimes urged, ex- 
cuse enough to condone all else. As 
we have already said, we are told that 
there are characters existing in every 
age, and in every grade of life, so ut- 
terly vile that there is not the smallest 
spark of good to be discerned in them, 
and if a writer chooses to reproduce 
such a character, it is intended to serve 
as a warning against the vileness and 
baseness he is representing. But, in 
the first place, the truth of this the- 
ory of total depravity may well be 
doubted. A universal law demands the 
good and the bad in men’s natures as 
surely as the sunlight demands the 
shadow ; and if a true picture of any 
human being is to be drawn, the vari- 
ous corresponding qualities should be 
sought for and acknowledged. 

We admit that there may be a man 
so utterly depraved by vice of all kinds 
that the difficulty in recognizing the 
good may be great, in the same way 
that, by excluding every ray of sun- 
shine you can ensure the result of 
total darkness ; but that does not prove 
that the sun is not there. And, more- 
over, in the second place, is the lesson 
which is thus taught by the modern 
pitiful exposition of vice and crime 
likely to be one of warning, or will not 
the falseness of the mode of teaching 
make it miss its mark? The harm 
done is not only, of course, by affording 
an education in the degrading things 
of life, but also, and mainly, because 
by the assumption that these are the 
ordinary occurrences in every-day life 
among the majority of our fellow- 
creatures, and by the exaggerated lan- 
guage and forced situations used, the 
importance of the evil is raised to such 
a degree over that of the good that all 
perspective and sense of proportion is 
lost, and even if touches of good are 
introduced, they are not intended to 
form part of the picture, and are far 
too hazy to attract any attention. 

In Monsieur Zola’s works, which 
have been so variously criticised, we 
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have an example of all this. He not 
only describes passions and situations 
which are objectionable in themselves, 
but he so makes use of them that they 
are elevated into being the only impor- 
tant features in the characters and life 
he represents, to the exclusion of all 
that might and would to a very great 
extent redeem it. Only one side is 
treated of at all, and thus it cannot be 
true to life, which includes all sides ; 
and there appears no special aim or 
object, except the well-known and de- 
testable one of amusing and engrossing 
by means of rousing the passions. And 
where in all this is the vaunted excuse 
of awarning? Even in ** La Débacle,”’ 
which treats of war and not of love, 
there is far too much detail of horrors, 
and the pages of minute description 
of the wounds and sufferings of the 
wretched soldiers appear unworthy the 
skill of the author. The man who 
could give us the account of the death 
of the Lieutenant Rochas might well 
spare us that of the butcher’s work of 
Surgeon Bouroche. 

Monsieur Bourget has also afforded 
us instances of this kind of treatment. 
In the ‘ Disciple’? one —and that the 
low — side of human nature is depicted, 
and the result is an untrue and disgust- 
ing picture, which must surely do more 
harm than good to the reader. To 
those who, without being pharisaical, 
do not care to feast their souls at the 
banquet of vices which are displayed in 
such arich profusion, these and such- 
like works of modern fiction will prove 
of no attraction ; but to those whose 
taste has been trained to an apprecia- 
tion of the study of the baser and lower 
nature of mankind, the so-called real- 
istic representations will, we believe, 
serve as a stimulant, and not as warn- 
ing. 

As in paintir z and in literature, so is | 
it also on the stage. It is the same 
story. Coarseness of plot and dia- 
logue is becoming more common every 





day, and we are here, again, trying to 
rival the French. Perhaps they are 


better able to veil a vulgarity or a| 
double entendre than we are; but to| 
judge by one or two of their most 


recent plays they are now apparently 
casting all decency to the winds, and 
there is scarcely anything, however 
offensive, which may not be reproduced 
upon their stage. In this case it is the 
dramatist who is to blame, but the 
actors have also a share in the business. 
What is to be said about some of the 
horrible death-scenes adopted in mod- 
ern plays? In this it was Madame 
Bernhardt who first set the example, 
and her death always horrifies one, 
though it is perhaps the most wonder- 
ful piece of acting in the whole of the 
splendid performance ; and it is said 
that wherever it was possible it had 
been studied at the bedside of some 
dying sufferer. Violent deaths upon 
the stage are not in themselves a new 
departure, and it is not the fact we 
condemn. Hamlet drinks the poison, 
or is pierced by the dagger, reels, and 
falls ; the Moor smothers Desdemona 
(though until lately, surely, always hid- 
den behind a curtain). The death- 
scene was necessary, and was got over 
— somewhat realistically, it is true, but 
with no additional or superabundant 
details ; but we feel that such repre- 
sentations as these are widely different 
from that of Signora Eleonora Duse, 
for instance, in the ‘‘ Dame aux Camé- 
lias,”? who after half an hour’s agony 
dies in a heap on the bed which she 
has struggled out of in her nightgown ! 
It would be a repulsive scene even if 
witnessed in a hospital; where, how- 
ever, it would not be possible, as a 
screen would be placed round the bed 
of a dying woman to protect her from 
the gaze of the other patients. 

We wish to say nothing against 
Signora Duse’s acting, which is almost 
always simple and refined; but the 
possibility of such a representation of 
death being given by one of the highest 
interpreters of this school is to our 


| mind an example of how unreal realism 


may become. 
In Ibsen’s plays, the beloved of the 
realist, the commonplace and vulgar 


|plot is produced in a vile manner, 


semi-tragic and semi-comic, and _ is 
surrounded by a morbid atmosphere 
suggestive of unfathomed depths of 
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degradation. But, say their admirers, 
**they are so clever.”? Yes, in one 
sense they are ; but mainly in tickling 
the tastes of those who had already 
satiated their appetites by the litera- 
ture of this school. What, we ask, is 
the moral to be pointed or the lesson to 
be taught in “The Master Builder’ ? 
Is the heroine his good genius or his 
bad ? and why by his death, arranged 
and plotted for by her, does he become 
in her concluding words, ‘‘my Master 
Builder” ? 

If one listens to the praises sung in 
its honor, one hears that the most won- 
derful and unique thing about the play 
lies in the fact that each one may make 
his own and a totally different inter- 
pretation of it. But this possibility of 
various interpretations might, we ven- 
ture to think, lead one to a different 
conclusion, viz., that there was no real 
meaning in it atall. No; if these are 
the only methods by which a realistic 
treatment can be obtained, the sooner 
the fallacies which surround it are rec- 
ognized the better. 

If realists are seeking for beauty, it 
is not in the sickening details of ani- 
mal pains and pleasures, nor in the 
unhealthy growths of diseased or dis- 
ordered brains, that their search will 
be rewarded, but by readjusting the 
focus of their common sense, and re- 
establishing the well-nigh lost power of 
seeing things not only as they really 
are, but as they really can be. 

So far our mind is clear, and we hope 
we have shown that modern realism, 
standing alone and without any assist- 
ance from the ideal, does degenerate 
into pure ugliness, which certainly is 
not true to the realities it purposes to 
represent ; for in those realities there 
is always an element of beauty to be 
found; and that true realism should 
recognize it to its fullest and utmost 
possibility. Indeed, sometimes a true 


realistic treatment might necessitate an 
entirely beautiful one, and it is only by 
a forgetfulness or perversion of this 
fact that vice and evil-doing can so 
often become the prominent, if not the 
only, claim to merit. 

But now to turn to the more imagi- 
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native world of idealism, which is in 
increasing danger of being neglected. 
We have said there are those who, in 
spite of the prevailing fashion, cling 
tenaciously to the development of real- 
ism in its purest and best sense ; and 
in all work, both ancient and modern, 
the methods of carrying out this aim 
appear the same. Take the marble 
figures of old Greece and Rome. What 
do we find? The sculptor first sought 
for the most true and beautiful form 
attainable to copy from, and then con- 
ceived in his mind how that form could 
be made even more beautiful, and the 
result is both realism and idealism of 
the highest kind. They knew the art 
of retaining the true and imperfect, 
and yet of producing the ideal of 
perfection. They were not afraid of 
making things as they were, but they 
ennobled the subject. Of the ‘Satyr 
after Praxiteles’’ in the Capitol, Mr. 
Perry says: “ All that is coarse and 
ugly in form, all that is revolting in 
expression, is purged away by the fire 
of genius; of external marks of his 
lower nature nothing is left but the 
pointed ears and the arrangement of 
the hair over the forehead. His iden- 
tity is, indeed, not altogether lost; he 
is a satyr still, idle and unfit for work 
or war, incapable of any greater exer- 
tion than that of strolling in the woods 
and piping to or dancing with the 
‘rosy-armed’ nymphs of wood and 
mountain.’”? And of * Silenus carrying 
the Infant Dionysus”? he says: “In 
varlier art Silenus is a coarse, drunken, 
amorous, but clever old beast ; here 
both figure and face are ennobled, yet 
not so as to destroy his identity. The 
expression with which he regards his 
nursling is tender and pleasing,”’ etc. 
We might mention many other ex- 
amples. ‘The Dying Gaul” is an 
uncouth barbarian, but his death is 
glorified by the expression of deep and 
touching tenderness which makes _ it 
almost the most beautiful of all statues. 
|The ‘* Niobe” group is, perhaps, one 
‘of the best illustrations we could have 
|of the union of a realistic and ideal- 
|istic style. The emotions of fear and 
terror, the agonies of death, the self- 
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forgetfulness of those who are as yet 
unhurt, the dignity and despair of the 
god-like mother, are depicted with a 
nobility which renders it one of the 
most splendid works of antiquity. In 
the Olympian ‘“‘ Hermes” there is the 
conception of representing the most 
perfect type of man at his most glori- 
ous age of strength and beauty ; and 
by a sublime genius an ideal of perfec- 
tion has been produced not to be sur- 
passed. But want of space forbids our 
enlarging further upon this and other 
examples afforded us by Greek art. In 
them we find the ideal called upon to 
temper or to elevate the real. What is 
ugly and weak is acknowledged, but it 
is sunk in the far more intense feeling 
for what is beautiful, and the highest 
form of true realistic as well as of 
idealistic treatment is attained. 

In modern painters we need only 
name Burne-Jones, Watts, and Leigh- 
ton to give examples of idealism 
grafted on to realism, each in his own 
manner. In the works of the first 
master the realistic tendency is very 
great, but it is realism which selects 
the beautiful and not the ugly. Take 
his ‘‘Love Disguised as Reason.” 
What can be more ideal than the treat- 
ment of Cupid, with his bow and 
arrows peeping out from under his | 
doctor’s robe ?—and yet the picture is | 
quite as realistic as though it had not | 
been representing an allegory or a) 
semi-mythological story. The ‘ Days | 
of Creation,” ‘* Circe,” and many oth- | 
ers of his works will also bear witness | 
to this, and he will forgive the quoting | 
of his words when we were once dis-| 
cussing the question. ‘*1 shall,’ he 
said, ‘* protest against the production 
of ugliness with my latest breath.” In 
Watts realism is not, perhaps, the orig- 
inal keynote, but the ideal conception is 
worked on to the real and true. Thus 
how painfully real are the struggles of 
the little ‘* Love’? who is exerting 
every effort to keep strong, unrelenting 
“Death” at bay! And in his ** Wave 
of Sea-horses,”’ they are real horses, 











| 


not griffins or other fanciful animals | 
with horns and claws ; but how beau- 
tiful they are, though the wave is so 
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completely composed of them that at a 
little distance one hardly makes out 
their forms! In Leighton the real is 
ever present, but in the form in which 
he sees it—lovely, smooth, refined ; 
the hills and sky of the Gulf of Corinth 
for a background, the loveliest forms 
of manhood and womanhood, clad in 
the most wonderful draperies, present 
an ideal of beauty absolutely true to 
nature in her highest perfection. 

Perhaps one of the greatest enemies 
to the realism of the present day is the 
steady growth of photography. After 
all, what can be more realistic than its 
manner of working? A flash, and 
there is the figure in its most natural 
and real condition. Laughing, crying, 
winking, jumping, you can fancy you 
see the movement and almost hear tle 
speech. But does that satisfy the sit- 
ter or the artist, or is it not the main 
object and effort of both to beautify 
the production by soft and harmonious 
effects, to tone down and shade off de- 
fects, and so to produce an idealized 
beauty in the subject? Andis not the 
result far more really true to nature 
than the unartistic and unaided pic- 
tures and portraits that marked the 
first years of the raw invention? If 
photography has discovered that in or- 
der to be real and true it must also be 
ideal, it is thereby teaching us a lesson 
which we may do well to profit by. 

From all this it seems evident that 
the best results in art and literature are 
to be achieved by those whose standard 
of the real and whose aspiration after 
the ideal are the highest ; and though 
the limits, as well as the possibilities, 
in the matter of execution are different 
and various, the instinct of true genius 
will assuredly lead it right in the choice 
of the ways and means whereby to 
proceed. Undoubtedly the man who 
has become most famous in old days, 
and who will be most likely to live by 
fame in the time to come, is he who, in 
the first place, conceives the highest 
possible ideal, and, in the second, is 
able to represent it in the truest and 
most perfect manner. 

And for ourselves. If we grub down 
on the floor of realism with no ideals 
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to set like heavens in the sky above us, 
we are doomed to receive what we de- 
serve —the bespattering of the mire 
and the dirt. Or if, on the other hand, 
we live in a world of mere dreams and 
fancies, and do not keep touch with the 
realities of life which are thronging 
round us, we fail to satisfy the natural 
cravings for what is tangible and com- 
prehensible. 

So we come back to where we began. 
To be real and true is the first great 
quality, but to conceive and superadd 
the highest possible ideal is also indis- 
pensable if we would ever hope to 
reach that perfection which in this 
world is, indeed, unknown, but which, 
in a world to come, may yet be found 
attainable. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

REMINISCENCES OF INDIAN SAURIANS. 

Forty boiled alligators! <A story 
has been recently in circulation in the 
English newspapers telling how some 
forty young alligators that had been 
placed in an empty boiler for safe keep- 
ing were done to death like so many 
lobsters, water having been turned on 
into the boiler, and a fire lighted to 
heat the water. It seems to be rather 
a curious moral perversion that no one 
appears to think very much about the 
hundreds and thousands of live lobsters 
and other crustacea that meet their 
fate in this manner, to prepare them 
for consumption as human food ; but 
when the story is told of a small parcel 
of young imported alligators, sympathy 
is expressed for their fate. I do not 
approve of this method of killing young 
alligators, any more than I can like it 
in the case of lobsters; but my ac- 
quaintance with the alligator, young 
and old, in his native country, both 
wild and in captivity, does not lead me 
to feel much sympathy for him, even 
though his end came about in seem- 
ingly a cruel manner. The alligator 
itself is a cruel beast. It is by no 
means an easy thing to kill him out- 
right, and, at all events, boiling water 
provided a certain and speedy death 
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for him. It may be said that there was 


no use for a boiled alligator. That is 
really a matter of prejudice. There is 


reason to believe that the flesh of a 
young boiled alligator is barely distin- 
guishable from veal. It is probably 
cleaner and more tender than much of 
the meat of the animals that are usu- 
ally consumed as food on the Continent 
or in the East End of London. I have 
never desired to taste the flesh of alli- 
gators, cooked or uncooked. But in 
India I have seen the Sontals and 
other caste-less natives greedily devour 
the flesh of an alligator, without wait- 
ing to cook it. The flesh was very pale 
in color, and probably was much supe- 
rior to the flesh of snakes and rats and 
such-like creatures which form the 
ordinary food of the predatory Sontal 
when hunting in his native woods. It 
does not fall to his lot very often to be 
able to circumvent and slay and eat a 
large alligator. He more frequently 
comes upon small alligators, and they 
go to swell the contents of his cooking 
pots. If, however, he is so lucky as to 
meet a sahib who has shot a large alli- 
gator, say about six feet long, he 
eagerly falls upon the unwonted deli- 
cacy, without waiting to cook it ; very 
much as we read in books of African 
adventure, that the natives devour the 
carcases of the large game animals that 
the English sportsmen do not want for 
their own followers. 

In writing about some of my per- 
sonal experiences with alligators, it is 
necessary to observe that they were 
limited to India, and chiefly to that 
part of India which is known as east- 
ern Bengal. I must also apologize for 
writing of alligators when I ought to 
call them crocodiles. For although 
there seems to be virtually much the 
same difference between the crocodile 
and the alligator as there is between an 
attorney and a solicitor, somehow we 
usually speak of a solicitor, and in the 
same way we prefer the use of the 
name alligator to that of crocodile. It 


is common knowledge that scientifically 
the alligator is a beast belonging almost 
exclusively to the New World. The 
crocodile belongs to the Old World, the 
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orbis veteribus notus, as our old Eton|self witha swim. But it was too late. 
atlas had it, to the exclusion, as it|There was one yelp of horror and de- 
happens, of those portions of South | spair as a huge pair of jaws closed over 
Africa where crocodiles much abound.| poor Jerry, and carried him to the 
The ancients had heard of the croco-| bottom of the tank. We rushed into 
diles of the Nile, and were incredulous} the house for our guns, but it was of 
about them because it was the fashion |no use. When we came back with our 
to mistrust what Herodotus had hon-} guns, there was the bright, unruffled 
estly told of them. The crocodiles of | surface of the water, but no sign of the 
Central and South Africa have been| poor dog and the alligator, and though 
introduced to the British public by Sir} we fired several shots, nothing stirred. 
Samuel Baker and other great sports-| One of the natives who had stayed by 
men, on whose province it is not my|the tank when we ran into the house, 
intention to trespass. The crocodiles | said that after about a minute the alli- 
of eastern Bengal are sufficiently nu-|gator’s head appeared above water 
merous to give scope for the pens of | with the dog across his jaws. He sud- 
many writers much more able than|denly pitched the dog’s body into the 
myself, if they had had the same |air, so that it came down head fore- 
amount of experience that fell to my | most, and went right down the beast’s 
lot. throat, and this was the last that was 
The first wild alligator that I remem-| seen of poor Jerry. 
ber to have seen was at the old fort} We did not believe the man’s story 
of Budge-Budge near Calcutta, which | at the time, but some years afterwards 
fort, history tells us, was taken from | it happened to me to be able to verify 
the Mogul enemy by a half-drunk En-|it on more than one occasion. The 
glish sailor who swam ashore from his | rajah of Burdwan had a large mena- 
ship that was anchored off the fort. | gerie, and he had a collection of large 
Some of the ruined ramparts of the fort | alligators, which were kept in tanks 
are still visible —and there is a fine | surrounded by high walls with a sort of 
old tank, from which the earth for the | rampart, from which the visitor could 
ramparts was dug, which has under-| look down upon the movements of the 
gone little change in the last hundred | alligators, either in the water or in the 
years. When I was in college in Cal-| grass along the sides of the tank. It 
cutta, studying languages, I used to go| was the custom of the rajah’s mena- 
and visit a friend who owned the old | gerie-keeper to feed these alligators oc- 
Government House at Budge-Budge, | casionally with a live duck. Their 
for the sake of snipe-shooting in the | usual food consisted of lumps of coarse 
adjacent rice-fields. There were usu-| fish ; but when no fish was procurable, 
ally two or three of us there at a time, | a live duck, or a village pig, or a pariah 
and when we arose in the morning, and | puppy, would be brought and thrown 
when we returned from shooting, very |into the tank, where the head of an 
hot and very dirty, it was our pleasure | alligator was just visible amongst the 
to go to the tank in the fort and have a| green slime. When the duck touched 
swim in its clear cold water. We had|the water, the alligator’s head disap- 
bathed there several times, when one| peared from the surface. The duck, 
day a native came and called to us to | enjoying its liberty, would begin to flap 
he careful, as there was a large alli-| its wings and clean its feathers, when 
gator in the tank, which was watching suddenly a huge pair of jaws appeared 
us. Being novices in India, we hardly | and the duck was carried below. After 














understood what he meant, but we|about a minute the alligator’s head 
heard the word kumbhir, which is the | would be raised out of the water, with 
Bengali for an alligator. We got out|/the unfortunate duck across its jaws. 
of the water with much agility, and | There was a violent toss of the head, 
whistled to the little dog Jerry, a 
Scotch terrier, who was enjoying him- 


and the duck was sent up into the air, 
falling again head foremost into the 
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alligator’s jaws, and being lost to sight 
forever. This was done on several oc- 
casions in my presence ; and a large 
alligator would probably adopt the 
same course with a small dog, a young 
pig, or any such trifling morsel. With 
a human being as its victim the alliga- 
tor proceeds differently. Having seized 
a man by the arm or the leg, the alli- 
gator at once dives down to the bottom 
of its favorite pool in the deepest 
water, and there it lies upon the body 
till life is extinct, and for several hours 
or days until corruption has set in. 
What happens when the body is fit to 
be eaten in the alligator’s judgment, is 
not given to man to witness. It is 
only when the body is recovered, and 
the alligator driven off, that we come 
to a knowledge of its previous treat- 
ment. 

Perhaps I may here tell the old story 
of the pig which was saved from the 
jaws of the alligators in the Burdwan 
rajah’s tanks by the rhinoceros which 
dwelt in the same enclosure as the alli- 
gators. Poor little piggy was tossed 
into the tank to feed the alligators, but 
happening to fall near the sloping side, 
by which the rhinoceros went down to 
its ablutions in the tank, he scrambled 
out and took refuge between the legs 
of the rhinoceros. An alligator crawled 
out of the tank in hot pursuit of piggy, 
but when he came to the rhinoceros, it 
lowered its head and stopped him. 
The alligator retired discomfited. Piggy 
seems to have grasped the situation, 
and ever afterwards kept close to the 
rhinoceros, and when I saw him, on a 
casual visit to Burdwan, he was almost 
a year old. I sent the story to my 
cousin Frank Buckland, who published 
it in one of his popular books on natu- 
ral history. I regret to say that, after 
all, piggy fulfilled his destiny ; for, ac- 
cording to native superstitions, he must 
have been born to be eaten by an alli- 
gator. Growing over-confident, he one 
day wandered along the edge of the 
tank, without seeing that an alligator 
was lying in the grass sunning itself. 
With a sweep of its huge tail the alli- 
gator knocked piggy into the water, 
and following him, quietly seized and 
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dragged him to the bottom of the tank, 
and piggy was never seen again. 

An alligator uses its long and power- 
ful tail—or rather the tail end of its 
long body —as its chief weapon of 
aggression. When an alligator has 
crept noiselessly under water to the 
spot where a man is standing bathing, 
there is a sudden sweep of the tail, and 
the man is knocked down into the 
water where the alligator seizes him in 
its mouth, and carries him down to 
the bottom in deep water. When a 
pony or a small cow is drinking at 
the side of a river, the alligator pur- 
sues the same tactics if the slope of 
ground permits it; and having first 
knocked its prey into the water, seizes 
it in its mouth, and then drowns and 
kills it as it pleases. It is seldom 
that the affrighted animal escapes, for 
it is half drowned before it can think 
of resistance. I have heard a story 
told by a native of Bengal, who alleged 
that he saw a full-grown tiger seized 
by a large alligator, and dragged into 
the river and drowned. I did not be- 
lieve the story for several reasons ; one 
reason being that if there had been a 
tiger and a large alligator in conflict on 
the bank of the river, where the tiger 
was seized by the foot, the native who 
beheld it would not have remained to 
watch the result, but would have 
sought safety at a distance of at least a 
mile. There was, however, a very 
good picture exhibited in England not 
long ago, of a leopard being seized by 
an alligator. The leopard was lying 
under a bush by the river side, with 
one of its paws in the water. The 
alligator stole quietly up, and got that 
paw in his mouth and began to pull at 
its prey. The leopard’s look of rage 
and anguish were well expressed in the 
picture. The leopard is not a large 
animal, but only a large alligator would 
have had the audacity to attack such a 
beast. I apprehend that if the occur- 


rence as shown in the picture is true, 
the leopard did not rejoin his family 
circle that evening, if the alligator suc- 
ceeded in dragging it into the water. 

I must now go back a long way to the 
time, more than forty years ago, when 
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my wrath against alligators was aroused 
by the sad fate of my friend S.’s little 
dog Jerry, at Budge-Budge, and I 
vowed eternal enmity to the race. I 
was ordered to go from Calcutta to 
Chittagong, and as there were no rail- 
ways or steamers in those days, I had 
to go in a house-boat, much like the 
Egyptian dahabieh, my route lying 
across the Delta of Bengal, and through 
those dreary and inhospitable regions 
known as the Sunderbuns. I must, 
however, admit that some parts of the 
Sunderbuns are very beautiful, and on 
the third day after leaving Calcutta I 
found myself rowing along a river about 
half a mile wide, with a fine belt of 
forest trees on either bank. There was 
not another boat, or another human 
being to be seen, and we rowed along 
at great pace, taking advantage of a 
favorable tide. Suddenly one of the 
boatmen called my attention to the 
head of a large alligator that was just 
visible on the surface. The animal 
seemed to be inquisitive, and to want 
to know who was invading its domains. 
It is not an unusual thing for an alli- 
gator to seize a boatman who is rowing 
with his foot outside the boat, or per- 
forming his ablutions on the little plat- 
form at the stern provided for that 
purpose. So the alligator came boldly 
on, and I had time to go into the cabin 
and get my gun, and load it with a 
bullet. I gota fair shot at the alliga- 
tor’s head, and as the beast made a 
great commotion in the water, I readily 
believed my boatmen when they said 
that I had hit it. Not knowing much 
about alligators then, and _ believing 
that I had hit this one in the head, I 
expected to be able to secure his body. 
But [ was much mistaken. I may have 
given it a mortal wound, but the alli- 
gator had no idea of giving itself up for 
a single bullet, and it disappeared, and 
I saw it no more. The boatmen said 
next day that they had seen the body 
float by, as we were at anchor for the 
night. But what will not a boatman 
say with a view to baksheesh ? 

An alligator’s tenacity of life is re- 
markable. Ihave no doubt that when 


its brain is pierced by a bullet the ani- 
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inal does not long survive, but it sinks 
into deep water, where it cannot be 
seen. I never succeeded in killing and 
bagging an alligator by a shot in the 
brain. The structure of the skull pro- 
vides much protection to the brain, and 
a bullet might easily be deflected by 
the hard bones. It was not my voca- 
tion to go about killing alligators, but 
on one occasion I was witness to the 
great difficulty of taking the animal’s 
life. We were on a shooting party 
near the Pointee indigo factory on the 
Ganges, and one day when we returned 
from our morning’s round in the jun- 
gles, after deer and always a possible 
|tiger or a wolf, we found that some 
fishermen had brought in an alligator 
about six feet long, securely bound on 
a bullock-cart. The animal was still 
alive, but had evidently been severely 
beaten to make him quiet on the 
bullock-cart, so the order was given to 
tie a stout rope round its loins, and to 
turn it into a small tank to refresh and 
recover itself, whilst we were taking 
}our baths and our breakfast. Break- 
ow over, the alligator was hauled out 
of the tank, and was quite lively, so 
that it had to be fastened to a tree. 
Then operations for killing it began, 
|but bullets from a small rifle or an 
| ordinary twelve-bore gun seemed only 
| to irritate it. A Sontal brought a large 
spear, one of the lato venaubula ferro 
which they use, and drove it down the 
alligator’s throat into its vitals, and this 
had more effect, whilst another man 
got an axe and chopped away at the 
/neck till the head was separated from 
the body. The body was then cut 
open, and the heart was lying on the 
ground by its side, but still the tail 
continued to move. But here we with- 
drew, and the mob of Sontals who had 
been eagerly waiting rushed in with 
their knives, and cut up the body and 
ate everything eatable, so that in a short 
time there was nothing left but the 
skin and the bones. Whilst writing this 
I have come across Major Hopkins’s 
** Fishing Experiences,’ ! a bright little 





1 London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1893. 
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book, well got up, and with some 
pretty pictures. Major Hopkins tells 
how he caught a murderous alligator in 
Ceylon, and put it to death with much 
difficulty, many shots having been fired 
with but little effect till some one fired 
down its throat and sickened it. His 
old hunter then attacked it with an axe 
to sever the head from the body, but 
was nearly knocked out of time by a 
sweep of the alligator’s tail. At length 
the animal was slain. Major Hopkins 
writes that his alligator measured from 
fifteen to twenty feet, which is a large 
size, and a twenty-feet alligator is 
rather a rare bird. There is much dif- 
ference between fifteen feet and twenty 
feet in an animal like an alligator. 

I had not forgotten my vow of eter- 
nal enmity to alligators, and so it came 
to pass that in the year 1846-47, when 
I had temporarily become magistrate of 
the Chittagong district, I took the op- 
portunity of endeavoring to promote 
their destruction. The magistrate was 
then the head of the district police, 
who were ill-paid and untrained and 
very incapable. The head of each 
local division of police was styled a 
darogah, which was said to be a title 
derived from two Persian words sig- 
nifying a teller of lies. But that is 
another matter. When the darogahs 
received a written order from the mag- 
istrate telling them to exterminate alli- 
gators, they rather rejoiced at the new 
opportunity and opening for plunder- 
ing somebody. They replied at once 
in terms of Oriental hyperbole, ex- 
pressing their detestation of alligators 
and their intention of destroying them. 
They had therefore sent for the prin- 
cipal fishermen, and ordered them to 
catch all the alligators in the country, 
and they would send a further report in 
a short time. This really meant that 
they had sent for some unfortunate fish- 
ermen and extorted money or fish from 
them. There was only one darogah 
who went further. He sent in an elab- 


orate report, to the effect that he had 
hired a large boat, and got a large hook, 
which he had baited with a live goat, 
and that he had caught a huge alligator, 
which was dragging the boat all about 
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the river, and frightening the people 
with its roaring, so that he begged that 
the sahib would come out to shoot 
it. I at once prepared to ride out a 
distance of about twenty miles, and 
sent word to the darogah that I was 
coming. I had hardly ridden a few 
miles when I was met by another mes- 
senger, to say that the alligator had 
broken loose, and that it would be no 
good for me to come. So I was disap- 
pointed ; but it afterwards came to my 
knowledge that the whole story was a 
pure fiction, invented by the darogah, 
who thought that it would show his 
zeal and please the magistrate, and 
that no one would be so foolish as to 
ride out twenty miles to shoot an alli- 
gator. A somewhat analogous occur- 
rence took place at Chittagong nearly 
twenty years afterwards when I was 
commissioner of Chittagong. The po- 
lice inspector (no longer darogah) sent 
in a report to the superintendent of 
police that three tigers had come down 
from the main forest, and taken up a 
position in some detached, jungle-cov- 
ered hills, where they might easily be 
found and shot. So the superintendent 
of police and I and the collector sent 
out guns and elephants and tents, and 
rode about thirty miles to the police 
station. Great was our disgust when 
on our atrival the police inspector 
came out to greet us, and with ex- 
quisite flattery informed us that the 
tigers, having heard the news of our 
lordships’ coming, had all run away. 
I have seen a story like this told else- 
where, though I cannot find it. I can 
only say that it occurred to me and my 
friend the late Mr. J. D. Ward, and 
General John Graham, who was then a 
major and district superintendent of 
police, about 1862-63. 

There is a native proverb (the origi- 
nal is in Sanskrit poetry), that he who 
bathes in the river should first make 
friends with the alligator. It is to be 
regretted that no directions are given 
with the proverb for making friends 
with the alligator. The Hindoo com- 
munity is very much given to bathing 
in rivers and in tanks — and it is a curi- 
ous fact that the Mahomedans, living 
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alongside of them, are much less ad- 
dicted to bathing. Perhaps a Hindoo 
might conciliate the alligator by push- 
ing a Mahomedan into the water, but it 
is not the practice to do so at present. 
The natives bathe in tanks and in 
rivers. Almost every house has what 
we might call a water-hole belonging to 
it, out of which the earthen foundation 
of the house was dug. To this water- 
hole the members of the house have 
exclusive resort. It is usually covered 
with green scum and weeds and is very 
foul, but the natives don’t mind that. 
Even this water-hole is not always 
sacred to the alligator who hides him- 
self in it, and waits for his opportunity 
for carrying off some child of the 
household. But this is a very rare oc- 
currence, as the alligator knows that 
his position in such narrow quarters is 
not safe. There is also in almost every 
village a large tank with good deep 
water and convenient ghauts or sloping 
steps for bathers. Here the people go 
for their daily bath and their daily gos- 
sip, and here there are almost always 
one or two small alligators. When the 
alligators are small, they are tolerated, 
and little heed is paid to them, but one 
day a large beast has found its way to 
the tank, and tries to carry off one of 
the bathers. Then there is a great 
commotion, and sometimes a rescue of 
the victim is not possible. But it is at 
the river bathing-places that the alliga- 
tor finds the most convenient field for 
his ravages. Almost every Indian river 
is deemed sacred, and some spiritual 
benefit is supposed to be derived from 
bathing in it. In any large town or 
village there is usually a bathing-ghat 
with convenient flights of steps leading 
down to the water. Here the peo- 
ple assemble in great numbers. The 
women of the higher classes creep 
down before daylight, and hope to get 
back to their houses before they can be 
seen. The young women with their 
graceful figures, and their wet garments 
clinging closely to their bodies, would, 
perhaps, not mind a little delay, but 
they are hurried home by their elderly 
chaperones. Sometimes one of these 
poor creatures is carried off by the alli- 
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gator who is ready to take the early 
worm, which tends to show that the 
worm was wrong in getting up so early. 
In the course of the morning the num- 
ber of bathers increases, and they 
stand about enjoying their ablutions 
and oblivious of danger. All of a sud- 
den, an alligator seizes one of them 
and drags him down, almost before a 
shriek of despair can be uttered. The 
other bathers flee ; but there is no one 
to rescue the unfortunate victim of the 
day. Of course, some attempts are 
made to kill an alligator that haunts a 
bathing-ghat, but the fishermen have 
no guns, and the alligator easily breaks 
their nets. It may seem incredible, 
but at one of the bathing-places of the 
city of Cuttack, a large alligator was 
killed, and when it was cut open, the 
silver and gold and brass ornaments 
that the women wear, which were 
found in its belly, were enough to show 
that it must have carried off and killed 
upwards of thirty grown-up women. 
I have not got a note of the length of 
that alligator, but the head was kept 
by a gentleman whom I knew, and I 
often saw it. The head of an alligator 
is in the shape of a triangle, and the 
base of the triangle in this alligator 
was thirty-eight inches on the bone, so 
that when covered with skin and flesh 
and muscle, it must have looked larger. 
Imagine the power of this monster 
when it opened its horrid jaws. I be- 
lieve that in the Natural History Mu- 
seum at Kensington equally large heads 
may be seen, and it is well worth a 
journey to go and see them. 

I have seen my friend, Mr. T. R., 
when he was magistrate of Rungpore, 
jump into a tank where he knew that 
there were two alligators. And an- 
other friend of mine, Mr. L., most 
rashly jumped one night from the roof 
of a house-boat into the river Luckia, 
although there were several large alli- 
gators in that part of the river. I have 
seen my friends S. and L. go out on 
the bare back of elephants to get a 
swim in the deep backwaters of the 
Berhampooter, although there are sure 
to be alligators in such a place. I 
know that my friend L. made a very 
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hasty retreat to his animated bathing 
machine when he fancied that an alli- 
gator was making for him. Luckily it 
was a false alarm, for he might easily 
have been caught, and killed. I had 
once an unintentional interview with 
an alligator that looked rather nasty. 
I was going in a small budgerow or 
house-boat to join some friends in 
shooting on the seacoast of the Sunder- 
buns. Our rendezvous was to have 
been at Morellgunge, but I was late, 
and the others had gone on before me, 
so I pushed on at night to overtake 
them. A heavy fog came on during 
the night, whilst we were making the 
most of the ebb-tide, and we grounded 
hopelessly on a large sand-bank, which 
was about three hundred yards from 
the main stream of the river. When 
the sun rose and the fog cleared away, 
I saw that I was imprisoned for hours 
until the flood-time came to set my 
boat afloat. Luckily a dinghy, with 
the daily supplies and letters for our 
camp, was hailed as it was passing, and 
I determined to transfer myself and my 
guns to the dinghy and to join my 
friends. I therefore got out of the 
budgerow and began to walk over the 
soft mud towards the dinghy when I 
saw a large alligator, which had been 
sunning itself on the sand-bank, was 
making tracks towards me; at all 
events, he was going parallel to me, 
towards the dinghy, so as to cut me off. 
An alligator on the familiar soil of the 
sand-bank makes a much better pace 
with his four legs than an Englishman 
in his shooting-boots, his feet sinking 
deep into the soil at each step. Fortu- 
nately I had my gun with me, so I 
halted and fired at my enemy. He did 
not seem to understand the first shot, 
or the second, but luckily the third bul- 
let may have hit him, for he lashed his 
tail and turned off at once towards the 
nearest water, and left me at liberty to 
make my way to the dinghy. I think 
that I was in rather a dangerous posi- 
tion, and if my guns had not been with 
me that alligator might have made a 
meal of me. I cannot say how many 
feet long he was, but he seemed to my 
fears a huge monster. The alligators 
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in the Sunderbuns grow to a great 
size, and are uncommonly bold. They 
sometimes attack the fishermen in their 
boats ; but there are very few fisher- 
men in that part of the country, and it 
has been observed by several sports- 
men that where men are not numerous 
the wild animals are bolder, and more 
fearless in their attacks on human be- 
ings. 

It may be asked why, if I professed 
such enmity to alligators, I did not 
always take more systematic measures 
for their destruction. I fear that my 
official position and duties would have 
hardly been consistent with the func- 
tions of an alligator-catcher. My 
friend Mr. F. B. Simson, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, a much greater sports- 
man than myself, admits that he never 
undertook systematically the sport of 
alligator-killing. He was content to 
fire the bullets of his rifles at the many 
monsters that he saw in navigating the 
rivers of eastern Bengal, and I may 
have done much the same thing, for I 
seldom saw an alligator without firing 
at it. Much depended on the state of 
the tides whether or not alligators 
would be seen; at low tide they lay 
basking on the mud, at high water they 
were busy catching fish, and as our 
steamer or boat passed along, not an 
alligator was to be seen. It seems 
rather a curious thing, but I cannot 
remember that any of the fishermen or 
low-caste natives of eastern Bengal 
devoted themselves specially to the 
catching of alligators as a profession. 
Some men used to come from Burmah 
before its annexation, to kill alligators, 
and kingfishers, and otters. I was 
once staying at an indigo factory where 
two of these Burmese shikarees were 
at work. They had marked down two 
large alligators in the bed of the river, 
and had observed that they used to 
come out and bask in the sunshine at 
midday. The modus operandi was as 
follows. The shikaree stole up as near 
as he dared to the sleeping alligator, 
and then fired from a sort of cross-bow 
avery sharp little arrow, which easily 
penetrated the skin. To this arrow 
there were attached a ball of fine 
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string, and a small bladder. The blad- 
der was the key of the apparatus. 
The wounded alligator rushed into the 
water and tried to hide himself, but 
wherever he went the tell-tale bladder 
showed his position. It is essential 
that the water should not be very deep, 
say about six feet. The position of 
the alligator being thus known, he is 
then jobbed with spears and pointed 
bamboos until his life is weary, and at 
last one of the shikarees chops off his 
head with his Burmese dao or axe, and 
there isanend. The use of the blad- 
der is suggestive of the ligger, which 
is so well known in the Norfolk Broads, 
and when you are trying to haul a 
twenty- pound jack into your boat, 
please remember that the bite of his 
sharp teeth is hardly less formidable 
than an alligator’s. 
C. T. BUCKLAND, 
Late Bengal Civil Service. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 

Ir was about four in the afternoon 
when a young girl came into the salon 
of the little hotel at C. in Switzerland, 
and drew her chair up to the fire. 

“You are soaked through,” said an 
elderly lady, who was herself trying to 
get roasted. ‘You ought to lose no 
time in changing your clothes.”’ 

*“*T have not anything to change,”’ 
said the young girl, laughing. ‘Oh, I 
shall soon be dry!” 

‘¢ Have you lost all your luggage ?”’ 
asked the lady sympathetically. 

‘* No,’ said the young girl, ‘‘I had 
none to lose.’”? And she smiled a little 
mischievously, as though she knew by 
instinct that her companion’s sympathy 
would at once degenerate into suspi- 
cion. 

‘*T don’t mean to say that I have not 
a knapsack,’”’ she added considerately. 
“T have walked a long distance — in 
fact from Z.”’ 

‘“*And where did you leave your 
companions ? ’’ asked the lady, with a 
touch of forgiveness in her voice. 

**T am without companions, just as 
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I am without luggage,” laughed the 
girl. 

And then she opened the piano, and 
struck a few notes. There was some- 
thing caressing in the way in which 
she touched the keys; whoever she 
was, she knew how to make sweet 
music ; sad music, too, full of that 
undefinable longing, like the holding 
out of one’s arms to one’s friends in 
the hopeless distance. 

The lady bending over the fire looked 
up at the little girl, and forgot that she 
had brought neither friends nor luggage 
with her. She hesitated for one mo- 
ment, and then she took the childish 
face between her hands and kissed it. 

*¢' Thank you, dear, for your music,”’ 
she said gently. 

‘¢The piano is terribly out of tune,’’ 
said the little girl suddenly, and she 
ran out of the room and came back 
sarrying her knapsack. 

** What are you going to do ?”’ asked 
her companion. 

*“*T am going to tune the piano,”’ the 
little girl said ; and she took a tuning- 
hammer out of her knapsack, and 
began her work in real earnest. She 
evidently knew what she was about, 
and pegged away at the notes as though 
her whole life depended on the result. 

The lady by the fire was lost in 
amazement. Who could she be? 
Without luggage and without friends, 
and with a tuning-hammer ! 

Meanwhile one of the gentlemen had 
strolled into the salon ; but hearing the 
sound of tuning, and being in secret 
possession of nerves, he fled, saying, 
‘The tuner, by Jove !”’ 

A few minutes afterwards Miss 
Blake, whose nerves were no secret 
possession, hastened into the salon, 
and in her usual imperious fashion de- 
manded instant silence. 

‘“*T have just done,’’ said the little 
girl. ‘*The piano was so terribly out 
of tune, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion.” 

Miss Blake, who never listened to 
what any one said, took it for granted 
that the little girl was the tuner, for 
whom M. le Propriétaire had promised 


to send ; and having bestowed on her 
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a condescending nod, passed out into 
the garden, where she told some of the 
visitors that the piano had been tuned 
at last, and that the tuner was a young 
woman of rather eccentric appearance. 

‘* Really it is quite abominable how 
women thrust themselves into every 
profession,’ she remarked in her mas- 
culine voice. ‘‘It isso unfeminine so 
unseemly.”’ 

There was nothing of the feminine 
about Miss Blake; her horse-cloth 
dress, her waistcoat and high collar, 
and her billy-cock hat were of the mas- 
culine genus; even her nerves could 
not be called feminine, since we learn 
from two or three doctors (taken off 
their guard) that nerves are neither 
feminine nor masculine, but common. 

‘“¢T should like to see this tuner,’ 
said one of the tennis-players, leaning 
against a tree. 

‘¢ Here she comes,” said Miss Blake, 
as the little girl was seen sauntering 
into the garden. 

The men put up their eye-glasses, 
and saw a little lady with a childish 
face and soft brown hair, of strictly 
feminine appearance and _ bearing. 
The goat came towards her and began 
nibbling at her frock. She seemed to 
understand the manner of goats, and 
played with him to his heart’s content. 
One of the tennis-players, Oswald 
iverard by name, strolled down to the 
bank where she was having her frolic. 

‘* Good-afternoon,”? he said, raising 
his cap. ‘* I hope the goat is not worry- 
ing you. Poor little fellow! This is 
his last day of play. He is to be killed 
to-morrow for table @héte.” 

“What a shame!” she - said. 
‘* Fancy to be killed, and then grum- 
bled at !”’ 

‘¢ That is precisely what we do here,”’ 
he said, laughing. ‘‘We grumble at 
everything we eat. And I own to be- 
ing one of the grumpiest, —though the 
lady in the horse-cloth dress yonder 
follows close upon my heels.”’ 

‘** She was the lady who was annoyed 
at me because I tuned the piano,’”’ the 
little girl said. ‘Still it had to be 
done. It was plainly my duty. I 
seemed to have come for that purpose.”’ 
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‘Tt has been confoundedly annoying 
having it out of tune,” he said. ‘I’ve 
had to give up singing altogether. But 
what a strange profession you have 
chosen! Very unusual, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘““ Why, surely not,” she answered, 
amused. ‘‘It seems to me that every 
other woman has taken to it. The 
wonder to me is that any one ever 
scores a success. Nowadays, however, 
no one could amass a huge fortune out 
of it.”’ 

‘‘ No one, indeed replied Oswald 
Everard, laughing. ‘*‘ What on earth 
made you take to it ?”’ 

“Tt took to me,’’ she said simply. 
“Tt wrapt me round with enthusiasm. 
I could think of nothing else. 1 vowed. 
that I would rise to the top of my pro- 
fession. I worked day and night. But 
it means incessant toil for years if one 
wants to make any headway.” 

**Good gracious! I thought it was 
merely a matter of a few months,” he 
said, smiling at the little girl. 

‘A few months!” she repeated 
scornfully. ‘You are speaking the 
language of an amateur. No; one has 
to work faithfully year after year ; to 
grasp the possibilities and pass on to 
greater possibilities. You imagine 
what it must feel like to touch the 
notes, and know that you are keeping 
the listeners spellbound ; that you are 
taking them into a fairyland of sound, 
where petty personality is lost in vague 
longing and regret.” ' 

‘** 1 confess I had not thought of it iu 
that way,’ he said humbly. “TI have 
only regarded it as a necessary every- 
day evil ; and to be quite honest with 
you, I fail to see now how it can inspire 
enthusiasm. I wish I could see,” he 
added, looking up at the engaging little 
figure before him. 

‘¢ Never mind,” she said, laughing at 
his distress; ‘I forgive you. And 
after all, you are not the only person 
who looks upon it as a necessary evil. 
My poor old guardian abominated it. 
He made many sacrifices to come and 
listen to me. He knew I liked to see 
his kind old face, and that the presence 
of areal friend inspired me with con- 
fidence.” 
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house. But there is no escape from 
these fiends ; I believe they are swarm- 
ing about in the air like so many 
bacteria. And how, in the name of 


**T should not have thought it was 
nervous work,”’ he answered. 

‘*But surely you spoke of singing. 
Are you not nervous when you sing ?” 

‘‘ Sometimes,” he replied rather 
stifly. ‘*But that is slightly differ- 
ent.”? (He was very proud of his sing- 
ing, and made a great fuss about it.) 
‘* Your profession, as I remarked be- 
fore, is an unavoidable nuisance. 
When I think what I have suffered 
from the gentlemen of your profession, 
{ only wonder that I have any brains 
left. But I am uncourteous.”’ 

** No, no,” she said. ‘* Let me hear 
about your sufferings.” 

‘¢ Whenever I have specially wanted 
to be quiet,” he said, and then he 
glanced at her childish little face, and 
he hesitated. ‘‘It seems so rude of 
me,’ he added. He was the soul of 
courtesy, although he was an amateur 
tenor singer. 

*¢ Please tell me,” the little girl said, 
in her winning way. 

** Well,’ he said, gathering himself 
together, “‘it is the one subject on 
which I can be eloquent. Ever since 
I can remember, I have been worried 
and tortured by those rascals. I have 
tried in every way to escape from 
them, but there is a cruel fate working 
against me. Yes; I believe that all 
ithe tuners in the universe are in 
league against me, and have marked 
me out for their special prey.” 

“ All the what?” asked the little 
girl, with a jerk in her voice. 

** All the tuners, of course,’’ he re- 
plied, rather snappishly. ‘I know 
that we cannot do without them ; but, 
good heavens! they have no tact, no 
consideration, no merey. Whenever 
I’ve wanted to write or read quietly, 
that fatal knock has come at the door, 
and I’ve known by instinct that all 
chance of peace was over. Whenever 
I’ve been giving a luncheon-party, the 
tuner has arrived, with his abominable 
black bag, and his abominable card, 
which has to be signed at once. On 
one occasion I was just proposing to a 
girl in her father’s library, when the 
tuner struck up in the drawing-room. 
T left off suddenly, and fled from the 





goodness, you should deliberately 
choose to be one of them, and should 
be so enthusiastic over your work, puz- 
zles me beyond all words. Don’t say 
that you carry a black bag, and present 
cards which have to be filled up at the 
most inconvenient time ; don’t 

He stopped suddenly, for the little 
girl was convulsed with laughter. She 
laughed until the tears rolled down her 
cheeks ; and then she dried her eyes 
and laughed again. 

** Excuse me,’’ she said, “I can’t 
help myself ; it’s so funny.”’ 

‘Tt may be funny to you,” he said, 
laughing in spite of himself; ‘‘ but it 
is not funny to me.” 

‘*Of course it isn’t,’ she replied, 
making a desperate effort to be serious. 
‘* Well, tell me something more about 
these tuners.”’ 

‘Not another word,” he said gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ lam ashamed of myself as it 
is. Come to the end of the garden, 
and let me show you the view down 
into the valley.” 

She had conquered her fit of merri- 
ment, but her face wore a settled look 
of mischief, and she was evidently the 
possessor of some secret joke. She 
seemed in capital health and spirits, 
and had so much to say that was bright 
and interesting, that Oswald Everard 
found himself becoming reconciled to 
the whole race of tuners. He was 
amazed to learn that she had walked all 
the way from Z, and quite alone too. 

“Oh, I don’t think anything of 
that,’ she said; ‘‘I had a splendid 
time, and I caught four rare butterflies. 
I would not have missed those for any- 
thing. As for the going about by my- 
self, that isa second nature. Besides, 
I do not belong to any one. That has 
its advantages, and I suppose its dis- 
advantages ; but at present I have only 
discovered the advantages. The dis- 
advantages will discover themselves ! ”’ 

‘¢T believe you are what the novels 
call an advanced young woman,’’ he 
said, ‘* Perhaps you give lectures on 
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woman’s suffrage or something of that 
sort ? ”’ 

““T have very often mounted the 
platform,’’ she answered. ‘In fact, I 
am never so happy as when addressing 
an immense audience. A most unfem- 
inine thing to do, isn’t it? What 
would the lady yonder in the horse- 
cloth dress and billy-cock hat say ? 
Don’t you think you ought to go and 
help her to drive away the goat? She 
looks so frightened. She interests me 
deeply. I wonder whether she has 
written an essay on the ‘ Feminine in 
Woman.’ I should like to read it; it 
would do me so much good.”’ 

** You are at least a true woman,”’ he 
said, laughing, ‘‘ for I see you can be 
spiteful. The tuning has not driven 
that away.”’ 

** Ah, I had forgotten about the tun- 
ing,” she answered brightly ; ‘* but 
now you remind me, I have been seized 
by a great idea.” 

‘“*Won’t you tell it to me?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘No,”’ she answered. ‘I keep my 
great ideas for myself, and work them 
out in secret. And this is one partic- 
ularly amusing. What fun I shall 
have!” 

‘‘But why keep the fun to your- 
self?” he said. ‘* We all want to be 
amused here ; we all want to be stirred 
up ; a little fun would be a charity.”’ 

‘“‘ Very well, since you wish it, you 
shall be stirred up,’’ she answered ; 
‘“‘but you must give me time to work 
out my great idea. I do not hurry 
about things, not even about my pro- 
fessional duties. For I have a strong 
feeling that it is vulgar to be always 
amassing riches! As I have neithera 
husband nor a brother to support, I 
have chosen less wealth and more lei- 
sure to enjoy all the loveliness of life ! 
So you see I take my time about every- 
thing. And to-morrow I shall catch 
butterflies at my leisure, and lie 
amongst the dear old pines, and work 
at my great idea.”’ 

‘¢T shall catch butterflies,” said her 
companion. ‘And I too shall lie 


amongst the dear old pines.”’ 
‘¢ Just as you please,”’ she said ; and 
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at that moment the table d’héte bell 
rang. 

The little girl hastened to the bureau 
and spoke rapidly in German to the 
cashier. 


‘Ach, Fraulein!’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
are not really serious ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 am,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
want them to know my name. It will 


only worry me. Say I am the young 
lady who tuned the piano.”’ 

She had scarcely given these direc- 
tions and mounted to her room when 
Oswald Everard, who was unusually 
interested in his mysterious compan- 
ion, came to the bureau and asked for 
the name of the little lady. 

“Es ist das Fraulein welches das 
Piano gestimmt hat,’? answered the 
man, returning with unusual quickness 
to his account-book. 


No one spoke to the little girl at 
table d’héte ; but for all that, she en- 
joyed her dinner, and gave her serious 


attention to all the courses. Being 
thus solidly occupied, she had not 


much leisure to bestow on the conver- 
sation of the other guests. Nor was it 
specially original; it treated of the 
shortcomings of the chef, the tasteless- 
ness of the soup, the toughness of the 
beef, and all the many failings which 
go to complete a mountain-hotel din- 
ner. But suddenly, so it seemed to the 
little girl, this time-honored talk passed 
into another phase; she heard the 
word music mentioned, and she became 
at once interested to learn what these 
people had to say on a subject which 
was dearer to her than any other. 

‘For my own part,’’ said a stern- 
looking old man, ‘‘I have no words to 
describe what a gracious comfort music 
has been to me all my life. It is the 
noblest language which man may un- 
derstand and speak. And I sometimes 
think that those who know it, or know 
something of it, are able at rare mo- 
ments to find an answer to life’s per- 
plexing problems.”’ 

The little girl looked up from her 
plate. Robert Browning’s words rose 
to her lips, but she did not give them 
utterance : — 
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God has a few of us whom he whispers in 
the ear ; 

The rest may reason, and welcome ; ’tis we 
musicians know. 

“T have lived through a long life,”’ 
said another elderly man, ‘‘and have 
therefore had my share of trouble ; 
ihe grief of being obliged to give up 
music was the grief which held me 
longest, or which perhaps has never 
left me. I still crave for the gracious 
pleasure of touching once more the 
strings of a violoncello, and hearing 
the dear, tender voice singing and 
throbbing and answering even to such 
poor skill as mine. I still yearn to take 
my part in concerted music, and be 
one of those privileged to play Beetho- 
ven’s string quartettes. But that will 
have to be in another incarnation, I 
think.’’ 

He glanced at his shrunken arm, and 
then, as though ashamed of this allu- 
sion to his own personal infirmity, he 
added hastily : — 

‘** But when the first pang of such a 
pain is over, there remains the comfort 
of being a listener. At first one does 
not think it a comfort; but as time 
goes on, there is no resisting its magic 
influence. And Lowell said rightly, 
‘that one of God’s charities is mu- 
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‘I did not know you were musical. 
Mr. Keith,’ said an English lady. 
**You have never before spoken of 
music.”’ 

‘“*Perhaps not, madam,’’? he = an- 
swered. ‘ One does not often speak of 
what one cares for most of all. But 
when I am in London, I rarely miss 
hearing our best players.”’ 

At this point others joined in, and 
the various merits of eminent pianists 
were warmly discussed, 

** What « wonderful name that little 
English lady has made for herself! ”’ 
said the major, who was considered an 
authority on all subjects. ‘* I would go 
anywhere to hear Miss Thyra Flower- 
dew. We all ought to be very proud 
of her. She has taken even the Ger- 


’ 


man musical world by storm, and they 
say 
brilliantly successful. 


her recitals at Paris have been 
I myself have 
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heard her at New York, Leipsic, Lon- 
don, Berlin, and even Chicago.”’ 

The little girl stirred uneasily in her 
chair. 

*¢T don’t think Miss Flowerdew has 
ever been to Chicago,” she said. 


There was a dead silence. The 
admirer of Miss Thyra Flowerdew 
looked much annoyed, and twiddled 
his watch-chain. He had meant to 
say Philadelphia, but he did not think 
it necessary to own to his mistake. 

‘* What impertinence !”’ said one of 
the ladies to Miss Blake. ‘* What can 
she know about it? Is she not the 
young person who tuned the piano? ”’ 

‘Perhaps she tunes Miss Thyra 
Flowerdew’s piano,” suggested Miss 
Blake, in a loud whisper. 

‘You are right, madam,” said the 
little girl quietly. ‘* I have often tuned 
Miss Flowerdew’s piano.”’ 

There was another embarrassing si- 
lence; and then a lovely old lady, 
whom every one reverenced, came to 
the rescue. 

‘TI think her playing is simply su- 
perb,’? she said. ‘ Nothing that I 
ever hear satisfies me so entirely. She 
has all the tenderness of an angel’s 
touch.?’ 

‘** Listening to her,” said the major, 
who had now recovered from his an- 
noyance at being interrupted, *‘ one 
becomes unconscious of her presence, 
for she is the music itself. And that is 
rare. It is but seldom nowadays that 
we are allowed to forget the personality 
of the player. And yet her personality 
is an unusual one; having once seen 
her, it would not be easy to forget her. 
I should recognize her anywhere.”’ 

As he spoke, he glanced at the little 
tuner, and could not help admiring 
her dignified composure under circum- 
stances which might have been dis- 
tressing to any one ; and when she rose 
with the others, he followed her, and 
said stiffly : — 

“‘T regret that I was the indirect 
cause of putting you in an awkward 
position.” 

“Tt is really of no consequence,” she 
said brightly. ‘* If you think I was im- 
pertinent, I ask your forgiveness. I 
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did not mean to be officious. The 
words were spoken before 1 was aware 
of them.” 

She passed into the salon, where she 
found a quiet corner for herself, and 
read some of the newspapers. No one 
took the slightest notice of her; not a 
word was spoken to her; but when 
she relieved the company of her pres- 
ence, her impertinence was commented 
on. 

‘‘T am sorry that she heard what I 
said,’”’ remarked Miss Blake. ‘ But 
she does not seem to mind. These 
young women who go out into the 
world lose the edge of their sensitive- 
ness and femininity. I have always 
observed that.” 

‘¢ How much they are spared then !” 
answered some one. 


Meanwhile the little girl slept soundly. 
She had merry dreams, and finally woke 
up laughing. She hurried over her 
breakfast, and then stood ready to go 
for a butterfly-hunt. She looked thor-| 
oughly happy, and evidently had found, 
and was holding tightly the key to, 
life’s enjoyment. 

Oswald Everard was waiting on the 
balcony, and he reminded her that he 
intended to go with her. 

‘¢Come along, then,’’ she answered ; 
‘*we must not lose a moment.”’ 

They caught butterflies, they picked 
flowers, they ran ; they lingered by the 
wayside, they sang; they climbed, and 
he marvelled at her easy speed. Noth- 
ing seemed to tire her, and everything 
seemed to delight her,—the flowers, 
the birds, the clouds, the grasses, and 
the fragrance of the pine woods. 

“Ts it not good to live ?”’ she cried. 
“Ts it not splendid to take in this 
scented air? Draw in as many long 
breaths as you can. Isn’t it good ? 
Don’t you feel now as though you were 
ready to move mountains? I do. 
What a dear old nurse Nature is! How 
she pets us, and gives us the best of 
her treasures |!” 

Her happiness invaded Oswald Ev- 
erard’s soul, and he felt like a school- 
boy once more, rejoicing in a fine day, 
and his liberty ; with nothing to spoil 





|simply parched with thirst. 


will say, ‘ How unfeminine ! 
/I could hear her !”’ 
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the freshness of the air, and nothing 
to threaten the freedom of the mo- 
ment. 

‘*Is it not good to live ?”’ he cried. 
** Yes, indeed it is, if we know how to 
enjoy.” 

They had come upon some _ hay- 
makers, and the little girl hastened up 
to help them. There she was in the 
midst of them, laughing and talking to 
the women, and helping them to pile 
up the hay on the shoulders of a broad- 
backed man, who then conveyed his 
burden to a pear-shaped stack. Oswald 
Everard watched his companion for a 
moment, and then, quite forgetting his 
dignity as an amateur tenor singer, he 
too lent his aid, and did not leave off 
until his companion sank exhausted on 
the ground. 

*Oh,’’ she laughed, ** what delight- 
ful work for a very short time! Come 
along ; let us go into that brown chalet 
yonder and ask for some milk. I am 
Thank 


but I prefer to carry my own 


” 


you, 
flowers. 

*¢ What an independent little lady you 
are,”’ he said. 

‘“‘Tt is quite necessary in our profes- 
sion, I can assure you,”’ she said, with 
a tone of mischief in her voice. ‘ That 
reminds me that my profession is evi- 
dently not looked upon with any favor 
by the visitors of the hotel. I am 
heartbroken to think that I have not 
won the esteem of that lady in the 
billy-cock hat. What will she say to 
you for coming out with me? And 
what will she say to me for allowing 
you to come? I wonder whether she 
!? I wish 


‘¢T don’t suppose you care,’’ he said. 
*¢ You seem to be a wild little bird.”’ 

**T don’t care what a person of that 
description says,’’ replied his compan- 
ion. 

‘¢ What on earth made you contradict 
the major at dinner last night ?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘I was not at the table, but 
some one told me of the incident ; and 
I felt very sorry about it. What could 
you know of Miss Thyra Flowerdew ? ”” 

‘** Well, considering that she is in my 
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profession, of course I know something 
about her,”’ said the little girl. 

‘*Confound it all!”’ he said rather 
rudely. ‘Surely there is some differ- 
ence between the bellows-blower and 
the organist.” 

‘* Absolutely none,” she answered — 
‘merely a variation of the original 
theme !”’ 

As she spoke she knocked at the door 
of the chalet, and asked the old dame 
to give them some milk. They sat in 
the Stube, and the little girl looked 
about, and admired the spinning-wheel, 
and the quaint chairs, and the queer 
old jugs, and the pictures on the wall. 

‘“* Ah, but you shall see the other 
room,”’? the old peasant woman said, 
and she led them into a small apart- 
ment, which was evidently intended 
for a study. It bore evidences of unu- 
sual taste and care, and one could see 
that some loving hand had been trying 
to make it a real sanctum of refine- 
ment. There was even a small piano. 
A carved book-rack was fastened to the 
wall. 

The old dame did not speak at first ; 
she gave her guests time to recover 
from the astonishment which she felt 
they must be experiencing ; then she 
pointed proudly to the piano. 

‘‘T bought that for my daughters,” 
she said, with a strange mixture of sad- 
ness and triumph. ‘I wanted to keep 
them at home with me, and I saved 
and saved and got enough money to 
buy the piano. They had always 
wanted to have one, and I thought they 
would then stay with me. They liked 
music and books, and I knew they 
would be glad to have a room of their 
own where they might read and play 
and study; and so I gave them this 
corner.”’ 

‘‘Well, mother,’’ asked the little 
girl, ‘“‘and where are they this after- 
noon ? ”’ 

“Ah!” she answered sadly, ‘‘ they 
did not care to stay. But it was natu- 
ral enough ; and I was foolish to grieve. 
Besides, they come to see me - 





“And then they play to you?” 
asked the little girl gently. 
‘They say the piano is out of tune,” 





the old dame said. ‘I don’t know. 
Perhaps you can tell,” 

The little girl sat down to the piano, 
and struck a few chords. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘It is badly out 
of tune. Give me the tuning-hammer. 
I am sorry,” she added, smiling at Os- 
wald Everard, “but I cannot neglect 
my duty. Don’t wait for me.”’ 

“*T will wait for you,” he said sul- 
lenly; and he went into the balcony 
and smoked his pipe, and tried to pos- 
sess his soul in patience. 

When she had faithfully done her 


work, she played a few simple melo-. 


dies, such as she knew the old woman 
would love and understand ; and she 
turned away when she saw that the 
listener’s eyes were moist. 

‘Play once again,” the old woman 
whispered. ‘‘I am dreaming of beau- 
tiful things.” 


So the little tuner touched the keys. 


again with all the tenderness of an 
angel. 

“Tell your daughters,’”’ she said, as 
she rose to say good-bye, “that the 
piano is now in good tune. Then they 
will play to you the next time they 
come.”’ 

**T shall always remember you, ma- 
demoiselle,’”’ the old woman said ; and, 
almost unconsciously, she too took the 
childish face and kissed it. 

Oswald Everard was waiting for his 
companion in the hay-field ; and when 
she apologized to him for this little 
professional intermezzo, as she called 
it, he recovered from his sulkiness and 
readjusted his nerves, which the noise 
of the tuning had somewhat disturbed. 

‘* It was very good of you to tune the 
old dame’s piano,’’ he said, looking at 
her with renewed interest. 

‘¢Some one had to do it, of course,”’ 
she answered brightly, ‘and I am glad 
the chance fell tome. What a comfort 
it is to think that the next time those 
daughters come to see her, they will 
play to her, and make her very happy 
— poor old dear !”’ 

‘““You puzzle me greatly,” he said. 
‘*T cannot for the life of me think what 
made you choose your calling. You 
must have many gifts—any one who 
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talks with you must see that at once ; 
and you play quite nicely too.” 

‘¢T am sorry that my profession sticks 
in your throat,” she answered. ‘ Do 
be thankful that I am nothing worse 
than a tuner. For I might be some- 
thing worse — a snob, for instance.” 

And, so speaking, she dashec after a 
butterfly, and left him to recover from 
her words. He was conscious of hav- 
ing deserved a reproof ; and when at 
last he overtook her, he said as much, 
and asked for her kind indulgence. 

“*T forgive you,”’ she said, laughing. 
‘You and I are not looking at things 
from the same point of view; but we 
have had a splendid morning together, 
and I have enjoyed every minute of it. 
And to-morrow I go on my way.”’ 

‘And to-morrow you go,” he re- 
peated. ‘*Can it not be the day after 
to-morrow ?”’ 

‘“*T am a bird of passage,” she said, 
shaking her head. ‘ You must not 
seek to detain me. I have taken my 
rest, and off I go to other climes.” 


They had arrived at the hotel, and 
Oswald Everard saw no more of his 
companion until the evening, when she 
came down rather late for table @héte. 
She hurried over her dinner and went 
into the salon. She closed the door 
and sat down to the piano, and lingered 
there without touching the keys ; once 
or twice she raised her hands, and then 
she let them rest on the notes, and 
half unconsciously they began to move 
and make sweet music, and then they 
drifted into Schumann’s ** Abendlied,”’ 
and then the little girl played some of 
his ‘* Kinderscenen,’’ and some of his 
‘Fantasie Stiicke,’? and some of his 
songs. 

Her touch and feeling were exquisite, 
and her phrasing betrayed the true 
musician. The strains of music reached 
the dining-room, and one by one the 
guests came creeping in, moved by the 
music and anxious to see the musician. 

The little girl did not look up; she 
was in a Schumann mood that evening, 
and only the players of Schumann 
know what enthralling possession he 
takes of their very spirit. All the pas- 





sion and pathos and wildness and long- 
ing had found an inspired interpreter ; 
and those who listened to her were 
held by the magic which was her own 
secret, and which had won for her such 
honor as comes only to the few. She 
understood Schumann’s music, and was 
at her best with him. 

Had she, perhaps, chosen to play his 
music this evening because she wished 
to be at her best ? or was she merely 
being impelled by an overwhelming 
force within her? Perhaps it was 
something of both. 

Was she wishing to humiliate these 
people who had received her so coldly ? 
This little girl was only human ; per- 
haps there was something of that feel- 
ing too. Who can tell? But she 
played as she had never played in Lon- 
don, or Paris, or Berlin, or New York, 
or Philadelphia. 

At last she arrived at the ‘ Carne- 
va],’”’ and those who heard her declared 
afterwards that they had never listened 
toa more magnificent rendering. The 
tenderness was so restrained ; the vigor 
was so refined. When the last notes 
of that spirited ‘‘ Marche des Davids- 
biindler contre des Philistins ’”’ had died 
away, she glanced at Oswald Everard, 
who was standing near her, almost 
dazed. 

‘¢ And now my favorite piece of all,” 
she said, and she at once began the 
second novellette, the finest of the 
eight, but seldom played in public. 

What can one say of the wild rush 
of the leading theme, and the pathetic 
longing of the intermezzo ? — 

The murmuring dying notes 

that fall as soft as snow on the sea ; 


and 


The passionate strain that deeply going, 
refines the bosom it trembles through. 


What can one say of those vague aspi- 
rations and finest thoughts which pos- 
sess the very dullest amongst us when 
such music as that which the little girl 
had chosen, catches us and keeps us, if 
only for a passing moment, but that 
moment of the rarest worth and love- 
liness in our unlovely lives ? 

What can one say of the highest 
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music, except that, like death, it is the 
great leveller; it gathers us all to its 
tender keeping — and we rest. 

The little girl ceased playing. There 
was not a sound to be heard ; the magic 
was still holding her listeners. When 
at last they had freed themselves with 
a sigh, they pressed forward to greet 
her. 

‘*There is only one person who can 
play like that,’ cried the major, with 
sudden inspiration—‘‘she is Miss 
Thyra Flowerdew.”’ 

The little girl smiled. 

‘That is my name,’’ she said sim- 
ply ; and she slipped out of the room. 


The next morning, at an early hour, 
the Bird of Passage took her flight on- 
wards, but she was not destined to go 
off unobserved. Oswald Everard saw 
the little figure swinging along the 
road, and he overtook her. 

“You little wild bird!” he said ; 
‘*and so this was your great idea ; to 
have your fun out of us all, and then 
play to us and make us feel, I don’t 
know how — and then to go.”’ 

‘*You said the company wanted stir- 
ring up,’’ she answered ; ‘* and I rather 
fancy I have stirred them up.”’ 

** And what do you suppose you have 
done for me ?”’ he asked. 

‘*T hope I have proved to you that 
the bellows-blower and the organist are 
sometimes identical,’ she answered. 

But he shook his head. 

** Little wild bird,’ he said, ‘ you 
have given me a great idea, and I will 
tell you what it is—to tame you. So 
good-bye for the present.” 

** Good-bye,’’ she said. ‘ But wild 
birds are not so easily tamed.”’ 

Then she waved her hand over her 
head, and went on her way singing. 
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THE 


THE adaptation of organisms to their 
I 4 

environments is not a fact which needs 

prolonged scientific research for its 
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verification. A very superficial inves- 
tigation suffices to demonstrate what 
closer study renders more evident and 
striking, so that the presence of any 
natural capacity in plant, animal, or 
man becomes the certain assurance 
that there is something in the environ- 
ment to meet the demand of which, 
directly or indirectly, it has been the 
predisposing cause ; and the search for 
this something in cases where it does 
not at once present itself to our obser- 
vation would be regarded as a reason- 
able employment of our intellectual 
powers. Most frequently, however, 
the response of each special faculty to 
that part of the environment to which 
it is adapted is immediately percepti- 
ble. The existence of a_ breathing 
apparatus presupposes air to breathe, 
that of the eye presupposes light, that 
of the human intellect subject-matter 
whereon to exercise it, and in every 
case the response made constitutes a 
veritable revelation to the sentient be- 
ing whose capacity in that special direc- 
tion is met and satisfied. The extent 
of the revelation must depend, of 
course, on the extent of the capacity. 
Thus, the revelation of light to the eye 
of a bat and the eye of an eagle is 
widely different indeed, yet in each 
case the capacity is for light, and the 
response made is by light. In the pres- 
ent paper it is proposed to trace this 
universal sequence of capacity and re- 
sponse to capacity in a region from 
which Agnostic thought has excluded 
it—in other words to show that a rev- 
elation of the divine to the human is 
as reasonable and as much to be ex- 
pected as the revelation of light to the 
eye, because there is as true a capacity 
and response to capacity in the one 
case as in the other. 

To say that there lies in the human 
a capacity for the divine, is to say that 
there lies in the finite a capacity for 
the infinite, and here we at once find 
ourselves at issue with the philosophy 
which categorically denies any such 
possibility, because of the limitation of 
the finite and whose ultimate dictum is 
contained in the words: ‘* By continu- 
ally seeking to know, and continually 
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being thrown back on the impossibility 
of knowing, we may keep alive the 
consciousness that it is alike our high- 
est wisdom and our highest duty to 
regard that through which all things 
exist as the unknowable.’’! The anal- 
ogy already suggested of light and the 
eye may serve to show the untenability 
of this assertion of our necessary igno- 
rance, for every student of physics is 
well aware that considered, not as the 
sensation given rise to in the brain by 
an external agent, but as that agent 
itself, the range of light, i.e., of ethe- 
real vibrations, is indefinitely more ex- 
tended than that of the human eye, 
whose limits are those of the visible 
spectrum and whose powers can_ be 
destroyed by too intense an action of 
that to which they exist to respond. 
Yet we do not imagine that because 
the range of the ethereal vibrations is 
almost infinitely greater than that of 
the human eye, the latter is, therefore, 
rendered unable to respond to any of 


them ; or, if we did so imagine, experi- | 


ence would soon correct the error. 
For, as a matter of fact, we are con- 
scious of light, and this of itself is 
sufficient to show that the eye responds 
to a small number of those ethereal 


secng of that capacity, know the in- 
finite. Our first care must, therefore, 
be to enquire whether any such capac- 
ity indeed exists. 

The fact which immediately presents 
itself for examination is one whose 
familiarity is apt to make us overlook 
its importance, viz., man’s conscious- 
ness of his own limitations. He knows 
that he is finite ; and just as we are 
‘‘near waking when we dream that we 
dream,’’ so we are near to the infinite 
when we perceive the finitude of the 
finite. Nay, we are more than near to, 
we are in touch with it; for how else 
could we account for the transcending 
of our own limitations which a percep- 
tion of themimplies ? This thought is 
forcibly insisted on in Professor Caird’s 
‘¢ Evolution of Religion,’? from which 
the following passages are selected as 
illustrations : — 

The effort to escape from the limits of 
| the finite is possible only to a thought 
| which in some way apprehends that which 
}is not finite. To know our limits and to 
be striving against them, would be impos- 
sible if the infinite we sought were not in 
| some way present to us ; nor could we ever 
| be conscious of the ‘‘ world’s constraint 
}on our aspirant souls,’’ if we were really 
| and entirely confined to our prison-house. 





ribrati hic sre i -apacity suf- | 2 
vibrations which, were its capacity suf (Vol. i., p. 101.) 


ficiently increased, it would perceive as 


How could we have an idea of the infinite 


light through the whole of their mighty | which enabled us to see the defect of the 


range ; its inadequacy is a proof of 


limitation, but not of total blindness.? 


In the same manner the inadequacy of | 


any finite capacity for the infinite is no 
reason for denying its existence, but 
simply for acknowledging its limitation. 
If we have an eye at all, however par- 
tial our knowledge may be, we can yet 
know light. If we have any capacity 
for the infinite at all, we can, to the 


1 First Principles, xxxi., p. 113. 

2 It is interesting and suggestive to observe in 
this connection that, notwithstanding the limited 
response which the eye is capable of making to the 
ethereal vibrations, those to which it does respond 
suffice to reveal not only our earth itself in 
minutest detail with all its teeming variety of life, 
but also the existence of the multitudinous worlds 
and suns which fill the expanse of heaven. Thus, 
in like manner, however small our capacity of re- 
sponse to the divine may — nay, must — be, yet the 
revelation so straitly limited unveils not only the 
destiny of man but the eternal majesty of God. 


| 


finite without enabling us to see anything 
more? A consciousness which apprehends 
a limit must reach beyond it ; it cannot be 
|shut out from the positive knowledge of 
that which gives it the power to detect and 
look down upon its own finitude. (Vol. i., 
p. 108.) 

To be striving against limits is an 
essentially human experience, nor can 
we conceive of any human being as 
better pleased that the limits should be 
retained than removed. He is a 
smaller, narrower self with them than 
he would be without them.* They im- 
pede his self-realization, restrict the 





3 Archbishop Benson has finely pointed out in 
his “‘ Communings of a Day ”’ that much which we 
regard as limitation may be only a method of 
drawing out higher capabilities ; but this does not 
| invalidate the argument in the text — nay, rather 
strengthens it — for we use our limitations in order 
to transcend them, 
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compass of his personality, cramp the 
expression of that mysterious ego which 
is the essential reality of his being ; and 
could the whole range of what Mr. 
Spencer terms “the knowable”’ be 
present to his consciousness at once, 
could the sweep of his thought em- 
brace with full understanding all those 
“methods” of the infinite by which 
alone it is perceptible to him, he would 
yet feel that he had found no adequate 
response to that self which, despite 
all that a certain school of philosophy 
can say to the contrary, insists upon 
being more than a method, and, there- 
fore, capable of knowing more than 
methods, and which, if regarded as 
such alone, becomes as incomprehen- 
sible as the unknowable itself. That 
we cannot know ourselves is, in fact, 
an axiom of that same philosophy 
which asserts that we cannot know the 
infinite ; and this dual exclusion from 
the field of knowledge possesses a sig- 
nificance which may well make us in- 
quire closely into the necessity for 
regarding it as inevitable. ‘The cog- 
nition of self, properly so called,’’ Mr. 
Spencer tells us, “is absolutely nega- 
tived by the laws of thought,’’ because 
‘“*the fundamental condition to all con- 
sciousness . . . is the antithesis of 
subject and object. ... The mental 
act in which self is known implies, 
like every other mental act, a perceiv- 
ing subject and a perceived object. If, 
then, the object perceived is self, what 
is the subject that perceives ? Or, if 
it is the true self which thinks, what 
other self can it be which is thought 
of ? Clearly a true cognition of self 
implies a state in which the knowing 
and known are one —in which subject 
and object are identified,’’ and this, we 
are told, is “rightly held to be the 
annihilation of both.”?! Thus we can- 
not know ourselves, because the laws 
of thought (contrary to all practical 
experience), bind us to the conclu- 
sion that subject and object cannot be 
united without being identified. The 
‘laws of thought’ are also the barrier 
to our knowing the infinite, for thought 


1 First Principles, § 20, p. 65. 





“involves relation, difference, likeness. 
Whatever does not present each of 
these does not admit of cognition. 
And hence we may say that the uncon- 
ditioned, as presenting none of them, is 
trebly unthinkable.’’? The treble un- 
thinkable resolves itself, however, into 
one ; for without difference we could 
discern neither likeness nor relation, 
and we may, therefore, truly say that 
we know by differences, and that where 
these do not exist knowledge is impos- 
sible. 

In both these assertions of our nec- 
essary ignorance a similar fallacy is to 
be found. Union is not identification, 
nor does reconciliation of differences 
imply their annihilation. In other 
matters we see this clearly enough. 
Truth does not cease to be one because 
it is many-sided, nor are the differences 
between musical notes obliterated be- 
cause they are blent into a single har- 
monious chord, nor the seven colors of 
the solar spectrum annihilated because 
they unite to form a single ray of ordi- 
nary sunlight ; and, did we fail in these 
instances to recognize the possibility 
of union without identity and of differ- 
ence without antagonism, truth, music, 
and light would be alike incomprehen- 
sible to us. With such examples be- 
fore us it should not be difficult for us 
to realize that knowing and known may 
be one and yet each preserve its own 
identity ; and that ‘“‘ an indefinite con- 
sciousness”’ of the infinite need not 
represent the sum of our possible 
knowledge of it, because it is the prin- 
ciple of unity which holds together 
subject and object, and is itself the 
consummation of that union. 

If, however, we perceive in our own 
self-conscious nature a union of subject 
and object, of knowing and known — 
which, as a matter of fact, we do per- 
ceive —and feel, despite its imper- 
fection, to be of the very essence of 
personality, and if we regard the infi- 
nite as the principle of that union, and 
as realizing it in a completeness of 
which but a faint foreshadowing is 
possible to beings whose self-knowl- 


2 Ibid. § 24, p. 89. 
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edge is so feeble and inadequate as our 
own, then we are brought face to face 
with that capacity for the infinite which 
we have asserted to be inherent in 
human nature. It lies in personality 
—that which by the test of persist- 
ence! is the ultimate reality of our 
being, persisting in each one of us as 
the basis of all that he appears to him- 
self, or to others, amid every external 
and internal change, and too deep and 
far-reaching to find any response save 
in the Supreme Reality itself — that 
which persists as the basis of all phe- 
nomena and all existence. The posi- 
tion which we have reached, therefore, 
is that the proof of man’s capacity for 
the infinite is his consciousness of, in 
other words, his power of transcending 
his own finitude ; and that this power 
belongs to him because he is a person. 
Here, then, we perceive what is the 
range of human capacity with regard 
to the divine. Its limits coincide with 
the limits of personality. So much of 
the divine as can be thus expressed 
man is capable of responding to ;? be- 
yond this he is powerless, just as the 
eye can respond to so much of light as 
is revealed in the spectrum, but beyond 
this is blind; and we have no more 
reason for saying in the former case 
that man cannot know God at all be- 
cause his knowledge is partial, than we 
have in the latter case for saying that 
the eye can perceive no light because 
it can only perceive some. 

But if the capacity of the human for 
the divine lies in personality, and is 
limited by its limits, an indication is 
at once given us of the only kind of 
revelation possible for man to receive 
as adequate to his needs, and yet not 
transcending his comprehension ; and 
that is the revelation of a person, for it 
is by his personality that he is stamped 
with the divine likeness and rendered, 
potentially at any rate,a son of God. 
And if the time-worn objection of an- 


1“ Were Unconditioned Being itself present in 
thought, it could but be persistent.” (First Prin- 
ciples, § 46, p. 161.) 

2? Not fully, of course, in his present stage of 
development, but with ever-increasing complete- 
ness as he approaches nearer to his perfect being. 
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thropomorphism be alleged against 
such a conclusion, the answer must be 
sought for in the considerations which 
have been already brought forward. 
It is not the anthropomorphic in God, 
but the theomorphic in man, that a 
study of personality leads us to per- 
ceive ; so that the possibility of man’s 
knowing himself depends upon the pos- 
sibility of his knowing God, of his 
entering into communion with that 
personal source of his being, by virtue 
of whose transcendent and yet imma- 
nent selfhood he, too, is a self ; and in 
whom that union of the knowing and 
known of which he is so imperfectly, 
yet so certainly, conscious in his own 
nature is present as the fulness and 
power of an underived and inexhausti- 
ble life. 

From this point of view a new light 
is thrown upon that tendency to per- 
sonify natural objects which we ob- 
serve in children and in savages or 
uneducated persons, and it assumes a 
different and a deeper meaning, than if 
we look on it solely as the rude effort 
of an uncultured intelligence, to ex- 
plain natural phenomena by attributing 
them to the agency of beings superior 
in power indeed, but otherwise of 
‘like passions with ourselves.’’ The 
way in which the most highly civilized 
and cultured men —and these not poets 
alone — feel at times an irrepressible 
impulse to seek for a response in nature 
shows how deep-seated is the tendency 
to regard it as the expression of mind. 
Nay, even our ordinary language re- 
veals the same bent : — 


to Human Capacity. 


If the rock is stern, if the stream is joy- 
ous, if the star is mild, it is because the 
inner heart of nature is felt to speak 
through them, and hold communion with 
us ; and only in proportion as we lift the 
external world into this personal element, 
can such language appear justified... . 
That we give these words to things, and 
then first feel their true nature struck, only 
proves how ready we are to refer back all 
things to a Personal Being behind them. 


It is the fact that, to us, non-personal 
being is lacking in reality which gives 


3 Types of Ethical Theory, by James Martineau, 
vol. ii., p. 20. 
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us this readiness, this craving to come 
into contact with life as real as our 
own. We want to penetrate beyond 
the form to the substance of existence, 
and where we are baffled in doing so 
we fall back unsatisfied. In nature, of 
course, we cannot find what we seek, 
for all nature is below us. Even in 
our fellow-man we do not meet with 
the full response that we need, for, 
though our equal, he is yet too re- 
stricted for us. Light to which the eye 
responds is greater than the eye—a 
mightier life than the human can alone 
adequately meet and explain the hu- 
man. Thus, one consequence of man’s 
knowing — and yet only partially know- 
ing — himself is an extraordinary iso- 
lation, felt in varying degrees by 
varying temperaments, but to some 
extent by all. There are depths in 
each man’s nature unsuspected by any 
but himself — nay, what is more awful 
to him still, there are depths which he 
himself cannot sound, before which 
‘*his mortal nature doth tremble like 
a guilty thing surprised,” and in one 
way alone can this utter solitude he 
relieved, and the touch of an all-com- | 
prehending and universal sympathy | 
illuminate the mysterious recesses of | 
the ego. It is by the revelation of a| 
personal being to whom no personal | 
life is strange ; who, because he knows | 
to the uttermost what is in man, can 
show man what is in himself, and 
enable him to understand it; who, 
although his thoughts are not man’s 
thoughts, nor his ways man’s ways, 
nevertheless meets and interprets the 
ways and thoughts of man by unveiling 
his own. 

Here, then, lies the necessity for 
another revelation than any science 
can make, mirrored forth by a familiar 
and frequent experience ; for we are 
well aware that no personality can ever 
become known to us by our own un- 
aided efforts. If a fellow-man, even 
one with whom we are in daily con- 
act, chooses to hide himself from us 
he can do so. To know a person im- 
plies some act on his part as well as on 
ours ; otherwise we may know about 
him, but we can never know him. 
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How far more imperative does the ne- 
cessity for this spontaneous unveiling 
become when the person to be revealed 
is not human but divine! Our own 
endeavors either in the field of scien- 
tific research or of philosophy can 
never do more than inform us of God’s 
methods ; they cannot bring us face to 
face with God himself. Even that in- 
ward enlightenment which consists in 
the gradual growth and expansion of 
the religious consciousness, the raising 
and purifying of its conceptions and 
aspirations, traceable through the long 
course of history, would of itself be 
insufficient to meet man’s need, for it 
would leave him without an object 
upon which to direct his illuminated 
vision. A definite, concrete expression 
of all that man can understand of God 
is as needful to him as the subjective 
development of the spiritual under- 
standing, by which the meaning of 
such an expression can be grasped ; 
and the only true response to this need 
is the God-man, who is at the same 
time the revelation of God to man and 
of man to himself as he exists in the 
divine ideal of manhood. Failing such 
a manifestation as this there has been 
no universal, because no personal, rev- 
elation of God at all. Man who is 
made in his image has never been 
given to see that image, save in broken 
lights and in disconnected parts. For 
what he needed was, not only a vague 
assurance based on subjective experi- 
ence alone that an indefinable union 
existed between ‘‘the divine”? and 
‘‘the human,’”’ but the actual realiza- 
tion of that union in one who should 
be both God and man, and conse- 
quently able to prove in his own person 
that man was made in the image of 
God, in whom we should have a “real 
knowledge of God expressed in terms 
of humanity.’’! Any interpretation of 
the ‘divine humanity of Jesus Christ ”’ 
which falls short of this, —even one in 
many respects so deep and far-reaching 
as that given by Professor Caird in his 
** Evolution of Religion,’’ — does “ take 
away that which is the necessary sup- 


1 Gore’s Bampton Lectures, p 117. 
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port to faith,’? and does not contain 
‘all the elements of vital Christianity, 
all the elements in it that have really 


given support to the religious life of 


man in the past.’?? For the ‘ vital 
elements’? of Christianity may be 
summed up in one word, and that word 
is Christ —not in his teaching, divine 
and inspiring though it be,—not in 
the sublime and simple records of his 
life, however great their spiritual 
power, —not-in the subsequent com- 
mentaries on that life, and develop- 


ment of that teaching found in the| 
writings of his immediate disciples and | 
followers, but in himself ; for he is not | 
only the way to life, he is the life, the | 


very principle of union between God 


and man, through whom that union is | 


realized in us. Regarding the incarna- 
tion in this light, it is brought home to 
us as ** God’s eternal word to his crea- 


tures,’’? reaching through and beyond | 
It pre-| 
cludes the possibility of thinking or | 


all the boundaries of time. 


speaking of him who is the substance 


as well as the expression of the revela- | 
tion which bears his name in the past | 


tense, as the founder of a new faith 
merely. He is infinitely more than 
this. He is God’s answer to the ‘ age- 


long prayer” of conscious ignorance | 
and weakness for light and power, of | 


human personality for the divine per- 
son. And, therefore, it is that no rec- 
ognition of him as the mere ‘ typical 
expression ”’ of the union between the 
divine and the human, can either ac- 
count for the facts or represent the 
theory of Christianity. For this we 
must turn, not to a typical expression, 
but to a concrete fact —‘*God mani- 
fested in the flesh,’’ —and to the effect 
produced by that fact as exemplified in 
“the living consciousness of union 
with Christ, and through him with 
God, not only as his Father, but the 
Father of all men,’’?? which has ex- 
isted and borne fruit throughout all 
Christian ages, — not in the first only 
as the result of an evanescent fervor, 
—in the hearts and lives of men. 

And if it be regarded as touching on 


1 Evolution of Religion, vol. ii., p. 232. 
2 Ibid., vol, ii., p. 237. 
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| dangerous ground to make an appeal to 
|**the personal experience” of Chris- 
| tians, the following consideration ap- 
| pears a sufficient answer : that if it be 
‘true that perfect ‘ self-realization ”’ is 
| the goal of human discipline and prog- 
| ress, and that a ‘‘ self-conscious being 
‘cannot know what he really is, or real- 
ize his good save in utter self-surrender 
to God,’ * then a consensus of the ex- 
| perience of selfs, or, as it is more com- 
monly called, of ** personal experience ”’ 
in the religious consciousness, becomes 
of supreme importance ; and on no 
point is the consensus of Christian per- 
sonal experience so strong as on this of 
union with Christ. By all Christians 
who are such in more than name, in all 
ages, Christ is felt and more or less 
| adequately declared to be their stay, 
their strength, their support, the one 
who, because their nature is his, un- 
derstands and enters into its deepest 
and most mysterious recesses, yet at 
the same time the one who reveals and 
expresses God to them, through whom 
the life of God is made theirs, and 
enabled to overcome, within and with- 
out them, all that is antagonistic to its 
fuller presence. Such an effect as this 
could not be produced by an individual 
who is only ‘ regarded as the organ of 
a universal principle,” or by ‘a uni- 
| Versal principle which has incarnated 
| itself’ only ‘‘ for perception and imag- 
| ination in an individual life.’? Man is 
|too real a being to be nourished and 
| developed on illusions, however strik- 
| 
| 
| 


ing and beautiful, and what he needs, 
what in all religions he is feeling after, 
is consciousness of union with God, not 
with the abstract divine, but with the 
| Divine Personality, the Divine Self. 
| This is a necessity, not only of the race 
}at large, but of each one of those hu- 
|man selfs which make up the race; 
and this is the ‘universal cry” to 
|which the Christ-revelation responds, 
and responds with ever-increasing 
clearness, fulness, and power as the 
cry grows more definite, intelligent, 
and earnest. 

And here we touch on what may well 








8 Ibid., vol. ii., p. 230. 
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prove to be the direction of modern 
religious development, the outcome of 
all the strife, contention and loud- 
voiced Agnosticism of the present day 
—viz., a more general and at the same 
time a more individual ‘* consciousness 
of union with Christ and through him 
with God’? than has ever yet been 
attained in any age save by excep- 
tional Christians. Nothing less will 
set at rest the uneasy scepticism and 
the unsatisfied longings of the present 
day ; nor will the conflict cease till it 
has issued,—as in times so pervaded 
by the scientific spirit it cannot but 
issue, —in the appeal to experiment, in 
the ascertaining of each man for him- 
self not what Christ was, but what he 
is. With a living person we can enter 
into direct communication, and the 
proof of his existence can never be pri- 
marily historical ; neither is the ingress 
to man’s consciousness confined to the 
channels of the senses alone. To see, 
to hear, to touch is not everything, — 
nay, it is very little,—in the inter- 
course between personal beings, as the 
sad and too frequent occurrence of 
close external relationship and wide 
internal separation abundantly testi- 
fies. Remembering that his claim of 
whom we speak is not only to be him- 
self a person but to be the source and 
reason of all personal existence, the 
conviction that if such be indeed the 
case there can be no barrier between 
him and any individual of the race 
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which, through him, has emerged from 
the long course of ‘ material’ devel- 
opment into the self-conscious spiritual 
life of man, becomes rooted and un- 
conquerable certainty. The whole gist 
of the matter lies in the words ‘if 
such be indeed the case,’’ and just be- 
cause man is a personal being it is the 
personal proof he needs,—the proof 
which can be given to each one, and to 
each one alone, out of all the multi- 
tudes of his kind, which penetrates 
through his isolation and, by showing 
him that he is known, enables him also 
to know, thus bringing him out of the 
darkness of his individual solitude into 
the very light of God, the light of con- 
scious sonship to the Divine Father and 
conscious brotherhood with his fellow- 
men. Few persons have either time 
or inclination to wade through masses 
of polemic, to study and classify the 
results of ‘‘ the higher criticism ;”’ but 
every man, if he have even the faintest 
suspicion that Christ is more than the 
mere ‘‘ founder of Christianity,’’ that 
he is the living bond of union between 
God and men through whom alone the 
knowledge of God is possible, can put 
his suspicion to the test, and can be 
encouraged in so doing by giving as 
much credence to those who in this 
supreme matter declare ‘‘ We know in 
whom we have believed,’’ as he would 
to equally reliable witnesses in other 
lower branches of knowledge. 
EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 





CoLpEst Days In Lonpon. — The fol- 
lowing letter of Mr. C. J. Symons to the 
Times is worthy of being recorded. He 
says of January 5, 1894: ‘‘ The lowest tem- 
perature this morning, 13°1° ; temperature 
at 9 A.M., 14°3°; highest temperature up to 
6p.m., 18°49. As regards the first two 
items, they have been exceeded on three 
occasions since 1858, notably by the minima 
of 6°7° on December 25, 1860, and on Jan- 
uary 4, 1867, and slightly by the minimum 
of 11°8° on January 17, 1881, the day pre- 
ceding the memorable blizzard. As regards 





the highest temperature during the day, 
there has been only one day nearly so severe 
as to-day. The only days on which the 
temperature has not risen to 24° or up- 
wards have been to-day, with 18°4°, and 
January 4, 1867, when it only reached 16°9°. 
The night was, therefore, with three ex- 
ceptions, the coldest for thirty-five years, 
and the day has, I believe, been the coldest 
but one in the same period, and the coldest 
for twenty-seven years.’’ Mr. Symons’s 
meteorological observatory is at 62 Camden 
Square, N.W. London. 
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